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_ THE WORK OF RACES IN THE WORLD’S 
RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


BY H. C. CORRANCE, 


HE records of mankind from the 
dawn of history present clear evi- 
dences that different races have 
played distinct parts, of varying 
degrees of importance, not only in 
the social and moral but in the 
religious training of the world. 


The whole course of the history 

of the Jews, as written in their 

sacred books with the inspired 

commentaries of prophet and seer, 

shows more plainly than that of 

Sy any other nation the direct action 

of God in the affairs of man. In this instance we see a patri- 

archal family, conscious from the first of a future destiny which 

it proceeds to fulfil in ways and under circumstances that, 2 

priort, would never have been expected, and, in the ordinary 

course of things, would have been fmpossible. Apart even from 

the more directly miraculous portion of its history, the whole 

process of its shaping into a nation is marked with the hand 
of God. 

THE MAKING OF THE JEWISH NATION. 

A tribe of slaves, which, even after its deliverance, looks 
back to the flesh-pots of Egypt as preferable to freedom, 
is taken from its surroundings and isolated in the desert, un- 
til the next generation, brought up in this free atmosphere, 
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became an army of brave and self-reliant warriors. Thus, 
against its will and against what seemed the natural force of 
circumstances, it is furnished with an independent national ex- 
istence and esprit de corps. And the same principle is observa- 
ble in its subsequent history. Left to itself, its natural ten- 
dency was, as history shows, to become merged in the sur- 
rounding Semitic nations by intermarriage and the adoption 
of heathen customs and worship. In this case the Jewish 
nation would have been no more than a memory, like many 
others, instead of a living and present fact. So strong were 
these disintegrating tendencies that it seemed, indeed, at many 
points of its career as if it must have been absorbed among 
the Gentiles. At several periods it seemed as if Israel and 
Juda had at last become heathen nations and had finally re- 
jected Jehovah. Prophet after prophet arose and combated 
these tendencies solely by the power of the Spirit. Even as it 
was, but a small portion of the whole nation came through 
the ordeal, that remnant of which the prophets were ever 
speaking. The seventy years’ captivity did the final sifting, 
and the national ‘and religious life of the few who returned 
became henceforth compact and unyielding. Qutwardly at 
least, after this, they were strict observers of the law. They 
had at length been fashioned into an instrument by which 
the unity of God should be proclaimed to the world, which 
should give birth to the Messias, and should hand over to the 
Gentiles their sacred books full of the rich spiritual experience 
and prophetic insight of many generations. This is the great 
work which that nation has ‘been called to do, and which it 
has done. In other respects, as in arts and in science, it was 
merely a barbarous people compared with others of higher 
culture; nor did it politically play an important part, being 
always surrounded by more powerful neighbors to whom it was 
subject one after the other in turn. 

The Jewish nation, then, has been either one of God’s 


chief messengers to the world or else nothing at all. What 


further part, if any, it may be called upon to play in the re- 
ligious history of mankind it is impossible to say with certainty. 
But at least the continued presence amongst us of that ancient 
nation, as it were preserved and handed down to the present 
age while all its former oppressors and competitors have per- 
ished, and scattered among all nations in fulfilment of its 
prophecies, is still a witness to the thoughtful and spiritually- 
minded of the truth of God. 
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THE GREEKS AND THE LATINS, 


The history of the ancient Greeks is, again, a remarkable 
one. They played a part in the world altogether out of pro- 
portion to the size of their population or territory, and of the 
petty republics into which it was divided. Their contributions 
to the world's art and literature are indeed incalculable, having 
been practically the fountain-head of’ such to future civiliza- 
tions. And even from a religious point of view their contribu- 
tion has not been small. For they supplied the church in the 
early ages with the language of her creeds and doctrinal defi- 
nitions, and their philosophy has had an immense influence 
upon the general body of her theology. 

The other great race of antiquity which has most influenced 
the Christian Church, and therefore the religious thought and 
practice of European nations, is undoubtedly the Latin. The 
world-wide empire of Rome was still flourishing at the rise of 
Christianity, though it had begun to show the :premonitory 
signs of decay. It afforded a ready means, through its vast 
system of intercommunication and colonizatien, by which the 
faith could be quickly planted in the farthest parts of the em- 
pire. Its organization, its discipline, and its legal code pro- 
vided, as it were, a mould into which the Christian system 
should run and take the form of its unity, extension, complete- 
ness, and stability. Undoubtedly these properties, so conspicu- 
ous in Catholicism, are due to its inherent principles; but it 
was the Roman system which at least largely contributed to give 
them the particular form which they assumed. When the mould 
was broken by the decay of the Roman Empire the spiritual 
organization of the church remained. Thus, under God’s provi- 
dence, the material and secular empire of Rome was used as 
the scaffolding of the spiritual empire of the Catholic Church. 

There are those, it seems to the writer, who are inclined 
to draw too hard-and-fast a distinction between those results 
which are assigned to what they call the direct action of God 
in history, as in the case of the Jews, and those which are 
traceable to what are called purely natural causes. Without 
doubt a distinction must be drawn, but not so as to exclude 
the fact that God directs the tide of all human affairs to his 
specific purposes. 

THE FINGER OF GOD IN THE AFFAIRS OF MEN, 


If the inspired Jewish prophet could see in Cyrus* the 


* Isaias xliv. 28; xlv. 1. 
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chosen of God, if “the Assyrian [was] the rod of his an- 
ger,” * if Pharao was raised up to show forth his glory,t if 
“He doeth according to his will in the army of heaven and 
among the inhabitants of the earth,’’{ then can it be doubted 
that the conditions in external heathendom which favored the 
growth of the church and contributed towards its external 
shaping and internal development were due to the action of 
his providence? Protestants, ¢. g., think that if, in the history 
of the church, they can point to certain so-called natural 
causes which contributed to make Rome prominent as the 
spiritual centre of Christendom and to favor the development 
of the Papal prerogatives, they have shown that these facts in 
the church’s life are in no sense divine and essential principles 
of her being. Such a notion can only be founded on the 
assumption that God interferes but rarely in the affairs of 
men, instead of his self-revelation being in a certain sense 
continuous. It is part of that same theory which underlies 
the assumption that miracles are no longer possible, though 
they were so once, contrasting with the church’s claim that in 
her such powers are in every age inherent and continuous. 
The Christian who holds the wider view of God’s providence 
will recognize that the Latin nations have had a very important 
part to play in the religious history of the world, and that, in 
spite of their lessened political power, the importance of their 
spiritual position and work is in no degree diminished. The 
Protestant Saxon often throws it as a taunt against the church 
that so large a portion of her members belong to what he is 
pleased to call “the decaying nations,” by which he means 
those that have not been so successful in the race for com- 
mercial wealth (with its many dangers and doubtful advan- 
tages) or in the field of mechanical inventions and improve- 
ments. But if he had considered the history of the world 
from a spiritual stand-point he would have escaped falling into 
this error by duly reflecting on the significance of the small- 
ness, from a political or artistic point of view, of the Jewish 
nation, which yet has done such an immense work for religion. 
He would remember that “God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound those that are mighty.’’§ 


THE CHURCH'S DEBT TO THE LATIN RACE, 


Anyway, from the Catholic stand-point it must be admitted 
that the. work which the Latin: nations have done for the 


* Isa. x. 5. + Exod. ix. 16. t Dan. iv. 35. $1. Cor. i. 27. 
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church is incalculable. Besides that which has been already 
mentioned, the very formation of the church in her young 
and plastic condition, it is the Latin nations which practically 
saved the faith at the time of the “ Reformation.” It is mainly 
due to them that so much of the noble edifice of the past was 
left standing amid the rack and ruin, the rebuke and _ blas- 
phemy of that troublous period. It was owing to them that 
the church was able to recover from the terrific blow she then 
received and thereafter by missionary effort to extend her 
bounds to all quarters of the earth, so that there is not a 
nation, tongue, people, or language in which she is not repre- 
sented, thus showing herself to be indeed the Catholic Church 
in fact and not merely in name, in the present no less than in 
the past. The writer is not here considering the question as 
to whether it is better or worse for the church that the Latin 
element should be preponderant. He merely recognizes the 
fact that it has been so throughout the main course of her 
history. Some good natural traits the Anglo-Saxon people 
undoubtedly possess which are not so prominent among the 
Latin—as, ¢. g., the love of liberty, fair play, and justice—even 
as they also have their special vices, such as drunkenness. 
But to one who believes that God reveals himself through a 
living church, which delivers through the ages the same clear 
and unvarying message, and not through a book or individual 
opinions, it must always appear that the debt which the world 
owes to those nations to whom the preservation of the church © 
is mainly due is simply immeasurable. To the Latin nations 
principally has been committed this great grace of being the 
human instruments by which the church has been kept organi- 
cally one and preserved from general disruption. 

From our short-sighted human stand-point it often seems 
to us that the loss of such a considerable portion of the Saxon 
and Teutonic elements was nothing but a great evil. Yet he 
who trusts in God, and has faith in a divine Providence order- 
ing all things for the best, cannot but believe that in some 
way this great catastrophe will be made to serve the wider 
purposes of God, even as the rejection of their Messias by the 
Jews. There are those who would seek to lay the blame of 
this catastrophe in a great measure on the Latin element in 
the church. But while such an opinion depends upon a more 
or less disputable view of historical events, and while a soberer 
and juster view would distribute the blame with less partiality, 
the broad fact that, when the blow fell, the Latin element 


. 
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kept the church together and preserved a large nucleus around 
which those outside can once more gather to the centre of 
unity, cannot be denied. And, if it be for the good of the 
church and of the world at large; if, in short, it be the Divine 
Will, Protestant Christendom can and will be gathered in once 


more. 
A MISSION FOR THE ANGLO-SAXON. 

We cannot tell what désigns God may possess in his 
hidden counsels for the religious future of the great Anglo. 
Saxon race. Even now in those places where it prevails it 
affects the church in various ways, as, in the nature of things, 
is bound to be the case. And this effect will probably grow 
more and more marked as the hold of the church grows 
stronger upon the educated members of that race. What 
exactly may be the part it is destined to play in the future 
of the church it is impossible to foresee. But it is not so 
difficult to see that in some way it must do so. For the reli- 
gious condition of Protestantism has changed vastly since the 
days of “the Reformation,” at the time when its leaders 
thought, even though divided amongst themselves, that it was 
possible to establish a fixed system of belief and practice, on 
their own principles, which should rival, if not destroy and 
displace, that of the Catholic Church. The changes and dis- 
tortions which those principles have since undergone, and the 
consequent ever-increasing divisions and subdivisions, the wide- 
spread unbelief, or at least religious apathy and indifference, 
and the effects of destructive criticism upon the Protestant 
theory of the Scriptures, have now combined to make it evi- 
dent to the thoughtful that Protestantism is but a broken reed 
on which to rest the religious aspirations, and that if God has 
given a revelation it is at least not to be found there. 

Coincident with this is seen in the Anglican Church that 
curious phase called Ritualism, of which some exponents go 
so far in the imitation of Catholic rites and devotions, “ seek- 
ing after God if haply they might find him.” 


DECAY OF PROTESTANTISM AS A RELIGIOUS FORCE. 


There can be no doubt that as a religious force Protest- 
antism throughout the world is broken, since its failure to 
satisfy the spiritual and devotional instincts, no less than the 
intellect, is ever becoming more and more apparent. Its lead- 
ing and most thoughtful teachers have for some time past 
been proceeding steadily on the “‘ down-grade” in their beliefs 
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—i. ¢., verging towards Unitarianism or Deism. It would 
seem, then, as if the ultimate goal of Protestantism was ex- 
tinction as a religion, if indeed in any real sense it can be 
called such now. Formerly one of the chief reasons given by 
dissenters for their aversion to the worship of the Church of 
England was that her preachers dwelt too exclusively on the 
moral law. Their idea of “‘ Faith” was meagre enough, but 
at least they recognized the necessity of some spiritual activity 
as distinguished from mere morality. They did not look upon 
the latter as all-sufficient. But the scene has changed, and the 
leaders of most of the Protestant sects seldom now make any 
appeal to the purely spiritual side of man, but vary discourses 
on moral subjects with advertised secular addresses. But man 
is a creature possessing not moral instincts only but also 
spiritual, and the latter are the more important. He has not 
only a consciousness, which, though in a much higher degree, 
he possesses in common with the lower animals, but an immortal 
spirit as well, which the latter have not. And at the same 
time, in his case, the one depends in a great measure upon 
the other. To these the church appeals most powerfully in 
her ordered scheme of faith and morals, and in her devotional 
system. 


A FORECAST OF WHAT WILL BE. 


At the present time inherited prejudices, the heirloom of 
the past, and the force of circumstances material and other- 
wise, hinder many from feeling the full force of this attractive 
power. But as the former hard-and-fast systems of Protestant 
belief become broken up into ever smaller fragments and give 
way to that general tolerance springing (alas!) to a great ex- 
tent from indifference (a process which is already to be seen 
going on), these barriers will be broken down. Then will men 
be set free from their former thraldom to follow their spiritual 
instincts. Where these are strong, they will seek elsewhere 
that satisfaction for them which they can no longer find in 
the wreck of Protestantism, and will thus be brought face to 
face with that ancient system which has outlived all its younger 
rivals and seems destined to continue as long as the world lasts. 

And if this forecast is correct, if in the future it is decreed 
that the church shall gather once more into her bosom in- 
creasing numbers of the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic races, 
what will be the effect of this upon the church at large? 
Deep and far-reaching effects it must indeed have, of which 
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we are even now beginning to see the premonitory symptoms. 
Some of those effects may be such as many would not alto- 
gether anticipate ; such, indeed, as some might not think desir- 
able. But the church in her human aspect cannot escape that 
universal law of life, the necessity of adaptation to environ- 
ment. Im the first ages the action of this law was seen in the 
effect upon her doctrines, discipline, and organization of the 
forces in surrounding heathendom. That effect did not, indeed, 
consist in altering her principles, but in modifying and shaping 
their mode of presentation to the world. One of the very 
charges that her adversaries have brought against her is il- 
lustrative of this; to wit, that she did not seek to destroy but 
to fulfil the speculations of pagans and directed their beliefs 
and practices into Christian channels.* That Protestants can 
point to certain aspects of her beliefs and practices as akin to 
some of those in paganism is really a proof of her catholicity, 
and that she has had the wisdom, courage, and insight to 
recognize and utilize the scattered fragments of truth which 
are to be found in every human religion agreeably to the fact 
that men are all of one blood and have souls of similar origin, 
to all of which God has spoken at one time through nature 
and conscience. 

It is one of the glories of the Catholic Church, one of the 
great proofs of her truth, that she alone has been able to har- 
monize all that is positive in human beliefs and to adjust this 
in its right relations to the central facts of Christianity. It 
may be that, with the improved means of communication by 
which the world is ever being knit closer and its exchange of 
ideas rendered more rapid, that the great religions of the East 
will have some message for the Catholic Church. But it is 
certain at least that nearer home the increasing inflow of the 
Anglo-Saxon element must affect her in more ways than one. 
And whatever form this may take, however and whenever it 
come to pass, that influence will certainly be for good and ac- 
cording to the purpose and will of God. Believers in Divine 
Providence can hold nothing else. 

It may be that even now God is searching His Church, pre- 
paring her, leading her on by seeming trials to that wider task 
he has designed for her, even as he also seems to be leading 
and preparing Protestantism.to the same great issue. “ His 
ways are not our ways”; “The wisdom of the world is fool- 
ishness with God.” 


* St. Matt. v. 17; Acts xvii. 23. 
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THE DESIGNS OF GOD ARE SOMETIMES PERVERTED BY MEN. 


Yet, after all, man, being endowed with free-will, has it 
always in his power by pride and short-sightedness to hinder 
the work of God in the immediate present, though he cannot 
alter his ultimate purpose. This was the case at the Reforma- 
tion, and it is necessary that both the church’s rulers and those 
outside her should lay to heart the lessons of the past. The 
characteristic differences between the Latin and the Saxon 
races were some of those causes which contributed powerfully 
to that catastrophe, in regard to which the impartial reader of 
history will not acquit either side of blame. It may be hoped 
that the lessons of the past will not be entirely without effect 
in the present and future, and that the opportunity which cir- 
cumstances seem now to be creating, of in some degree retriev- 
ing that great disaster, will not be thrown away through jeal- 
ousy, arrogance, or want of wisdom on either side. The church 
is a unique spiritual organization, her doctrinal and devotional 
system is perfect. But in order that these may have their due 
effect in attracting outsiders, not only must old prejudices be 
broken down but new ones must not be set up in their place. The 
church was never intended by Christ as an engine to be used for 
political purposes. He said, ‘“ My kingdom is not of this world.” 
That her rulers have sometimes mistaken her true vocation 
and have intruded religion into the field of politics or science, 
has been the cause of her most conspicuous failures in the past. 

Yes, it is not only on the side of the Anglo-Saxon and Teu- 
tonic races that ignorance and prejudice have to be combated, 
for these are common to men of all nations, and each nation, 
as well as each individual, has its own particular weaknesses in 
this respect. But the greatest danger is when such prejudices 
are not only engrained in the minds of individuals by inheri- 
tance, education, and surroundings, but when they are formu- 
lated into a policy, organized into a system, and decked up as 
fetiches to be worshipped. It should be the prayer of all true 
Catholics who are aware of the movements of thought in this 
critical period of the world’s religious and social history, and 
who wish well for the future of the church as God’s visible 
kingdom upon earth, that all, especially our rulers, may be 
guided by that spiritual wisdom which is superior to all fixed 
ideas and @ priort reasonings, which alone can enable men to 
“read the signs of the times” and to “know the day of their 
visitation.” 
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REFLECTIONS FOR ORDINARY CHRISTIANS. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
DEVOTION. 
I, 


ayy ERSONAL experiences are not a broad basis for 
4 general inductions. Still, when years have more 

or less measured our stature, and contact with 

others has brought the chastening sense that 

MESS «=8we are, bye and large, criss-cross, up and 
dsien; about the size of ordinary people—not exceptional in 
kind or degree—it may be good, it may do something to re- 
lieve others, to give expression to the thoughts of an average 
man. 

But enough of preliminary verbiage: right to it. 

Now here's the subject of devotion. Let’s broaden it for 
the benefit of us ordinary folk, for whom if too tightly drawn 
it would feel like a Sunday-go-to-meeting suit of clothes on a 
countryman. 

We've had it, lots of us, once on a time, or once in 
awhile ; or rather, a sneaking suspicion that at least we ought 
to have a try. It might be youth—oh! those ingenuous days 
of sweet unabashfulness !—or again, missions; or remorse; or 
sorrows; or the wondrous instability of human appetence. 
Anyhow, we have some time or other felt like it. We'd like 
to be good—rea/ good. Now, if carried out, that’s devotion, 
isn’t it? There! that brings us right to the heart of our diffi- 
culties, abstract and concrete, natural and artificial, and per- 
haps added to for us poor ordinary aspirants after better 
things. 

II. 


What is devotion? See us rise up in all our various shapes 
and moods: the dry-as-dusts, and the sentimental; the ideal- 
ists, and the practicalists; those with a touch of ‘morbidness, 
and the over-sane, horse-sense sort of fellows; the ones with 
highly sensitized tear-ducts, and those congenitally innocent 
of the chemistry of tears. How differently the awful thought 
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strikes us—devotion; and yet really how all at sea every one 
of us is at its first foreshadowings. How? What? Which? 
Can I? Will I? What shall I do about it?—And then, alas! 
after a little, the segue/ez. Let our actual lives answer. 

Verily doth dread own worse than that first fit? 

Forgive me, especially you dear tender hearts amongst us, 
with whose sighs and anguish such rough words play rude 
sport; gentle damosels and sentimental Tommies—I share, 
I’ve shared your woes; but I can’t help it. Is there any bet- 
ter word to express that sporadic, spasmodic, ephemeric, dis- 
tressing attack? Well, let’s compromise, and call it a misfit. 
The men act as if they had got on something between a cas- 
sock and a night-gown; and the women, dear girls, might feel 
more comfortable in bloomers. 

Ah! if it would only last. Then it might be all right, be- 
come the proper article, the correct thing. But I’m speaking 
of those occasional (perhaps repeated) spasms which most of 
us know. They are what the doctors call self-limited, they 
run out of themselves, and medicine seems useless either to 
kill or cure. 

Why? 

Ignorance of mind and ignorance of will. We have learnt 
like parrots a lot of true and holy things, but we don’t under- 
stand them; and if we did, worse luck, we never schooled our 
wills to like them for what they really mean. 

The evil, I say, is ignorance: we have been wrongly taught 
perhaps, or at least deficiently taught; and we are encouraged 
in our ignorance by good-natured but misguided tolerance. 
We became matriculated and are graduated in error. 

We have repented of our sins, have we?—if we have any 
(the zf here is exclusively feminine);—good. We want to be 
good ;—better. We wish to be very good;—best. So far we 
are getting along swimmingly. Then what do we do? Imme- 
diately begin to be too good to ive—in our mind. 

Oh! the deep introspections, the grave moodinesses, or the 
perfervid practices ;—or, all together, especially the practices. 
Hinc ille lachryma, scruples; or the fussy effusiveness of 
habitudinal religiosity. 


ITT. 
Here and quickly, a mea culpa—though not for that last 


phrase. Mea culpa if I have vaguely disturbed in any one 
the tenderest and secretest impulses of our nature. Thanks to 


. 
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the good Lord for those impulses; thanks for the manifold 
methods in which they find vent with us. Let me not be 
mistaken. I am not picking flaws in any devotions—in the 
plural too, mind you. On the contrary, may God in His 
mercy enmesh me in them more and more, and hold me faith- 
ful. To me the lowliest woman mumbling a half understood 
but piously intended formula is a more consoling spectacle 
than many vainglorious of us. Nor should there be read be- 
hind these lines any vague intimations towards new or sublime 
knowledge, nor towards self-illuminations or self-guidance, 
under any or the holiest of names or principles. 

We don’t belong to that school, if it be a school, we 
ordinary Christians. For us, there never was and there never 
will be any other supreme touchstone, any esoteric principle, 
or more sublimated doctrine and mediation, than the adorable 
sacrament of Incarnate Love, Christ our. Lord. This we grasp 
with clinging, knowing hands: to this we hold. And sweet 
and dear to us are all and every one of the devotions hal- 
lowed by the assent of His Church and by the practice of 
myriads of her children. . 

That is not what I meant by ignorance. 

Ignorance . . . to put it better, it is greater instruction 
in the true meaning and right motives of devotion; greater 
light in right-doing ; greater might in right-willing. It is better 
education of both mind and will in religious truth and practice 
as affecting both faith and conduct. It is to nerve us up, 
ourselves ordinary Christians, in this age of more diffused in- 
telligence, to-a more generally diffused, more intelligent real- 
ization of true devotion. 


THE SUPERNATURAL. 


I, 


Ah! there we leap across the great abyss. Thought itself, 
peering over, sees nO sounding, and fancy fails even to picture 
up the further shore. No wonder we object, we ordinary 
mortals, with feet of clay and dizzy at any cleaving from 
Mother Earth. 

—The very word, dare we say it, sounds to us uncanny. 

Forgive, dear Lord, if with such uncouth musings Thy 
creatures—many of them—in the secret places of their heart 
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thus meet, thus face, the unfathomable mystery of a destiny 
to a seat beside Thee; of a call to make us: 


Divine consortes nature: 
Partners of the Divinity. 


II, 


God !—oh, before that name all humanity has bowed down 
and acvred. God!—above, around, within us, there is a hymn 
that sings, there is a chord. that echoes, there is a sense that 
feels—** His presence near.” 

But to share His life, hereafter, and here; not in figure 
but in fact; with all it entails in mind and heart, in belief 
and conduct, in hopes and desires, in relations with and to- 
wards Him—then, and now,—that is the supernatural :—and at 
that, all the swellings of our petty vanities, and all the intoxi- 
cations of our present enjoyments, shudder and turn pale. 

This is the true touchstone of religion ; the stumbling-block 
of incredulity ; the omitted sign-post of the indifferent; the 
great dividing line--the test of faith. 

That known, accepted, grasped, all the misgivings and hesi- 
tations, the little doubts and fears, like black bats take flight. 
Faith rules all our lesser questionings ; we sail on placid seas— 
for so, even here and now: 


‘‘Then we have crossed the bar.” 


Ill. 


If the supernatural had not become incarnated for us— 
if there had not been One who personally came here from 
there to tell us, the vestiges of whose physical presence are 
as patent in the life of humanity as any fact of history known 
to us;—One who knows the Father; who pointed the way 
and set the sail; who has kept it hoisted visibly through all 
the wrecks of human sailings; who guides the bark even now 
with an audible voice that calls us to join Him ;—with a super- 
naturalized presence almost sensible in all the holies where 
men seek Him unswervingly :—if He, the Word made flesh, had 
not invented and left us a living memorial, the supernatural 
abiding, of His very humanity made our personal food ;—if 
since His coming a fragrance of holiness, in myriads of be- 
lieving souls, had not pervaded the earth and the centuries ;— 
if all this accumulation of testimonies did not surround, in- 


. 
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the good Lord for those impulses; thanks for the manifold 
methods in which they find vent with us. Let me not be 
mistaken. I am not picking flaws in any devotions—in the 
plural too, mind you. On the contrary, may God in His 
mercy enmesh me in them more and more, and hold me faith- 
ful. To me the lowliest woman mumbling a half understood 
but piously intended formula is a more consoling spectacle 
than many vainglorious of us. Nor should there be read be- 
hind these lines any vague intimations towards new or sublime 
knowledge, nor towards self-illuminations or  self-guidance, 
under any or the holiest of names or principles. 

We don’t belong to that school, if it be a school, we 
ordinary Christians. For us, there never was and there never 
will be any other supreme touchstone, any esoteric principle, 
or more sublimated doctrine and mediation, than the adorable 
sacrament of Incarnate Love, Christ our. Lord. This we grasp 
with clinging, knowing hands: to this we hold. And sweet 
and dear to us are all and every one of the devotions hal- 
lowed by the assent of His Church and by the practice of 
myriads of her children. . 

That is not what I meant by ignorance. 

Ignorance . . . to put it better, it is greater instruction 
in the true meaning and right motives of devotion; greater 
light in right-doing ; greater might in right-willing. It is better 
education of both mind and will in religious truth and practice 
as affecting both faith and conduct. It is to nerve us up, 
ourselves ordinary Christians, in this age of more diffused in- 
telligence, to-a more generally diffused, more intelligent real- 
ization of true devotion. 


THE SUPERNATURAL. 


I, 


Ah! there we leap across the great abyss. Thought itself, 
peering over, sees no sounding, and fancy fails even to picture 
up the further shore. No wonder we object, we ordinary 
mortals, with feet of clay and dizzy at any cleaving from 
Mother Earth. 

—The very word, dare we say it, sounds to us uncanny. 

Forgive, dear Lord, if with such uncouth musings Thy 
creatures—many of them—in the secret places of their heart 
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thus meet, thus face, the unfathomable mystery of a destiny 
to a seat beside Thee; of a call to make us: 


Divine consortes nature: 
Partners of the Divinity. 


II, 


God !—oh, before that name all humanity has bowed down 
and adored. God !—above, around, within us, there is a hymn 
that sings, there is a chord. that echoes, there is a sense that 
feels—** His presence near.” 

But to share His life, hereafter, and here, not in figure 
but in fact; with all it entails in mind and heart, in belief 
and conduct, in hopes and desires, in relations with and to- 
wards Him—then, aud now,—that is the supernatural :—and at 
that, all the swellings of our petty vanities, and all the intoxi- 
cations of our present enjoyments, shudder and turn pale. 

This is the true touchstone of religion; the stumbling-block 
of incredulity; the omitted sign-post of the indifferent; the 
great dividing line—the test of faith. 

That known, accepted, grasped, all the misgivings and hesi- 
tations, the little doubts and fears, like black bats take flight. 
Faith rules all our lesser questionings ; we sail on placid seas— 
for so, even here and now: 


‘Then we have crossed the bar.” 


III. 


If the supernatural had not become incarnated for us— 
if there had not been One who personally came here from 
there to tell us, the vestiges of whose physical presence are 
as patent in the life of humanity as any fact of history known 
to us;—One who knows the Father; who pointed the way 
and set the sail; who has kept it hoisted visibly through all 
the wrecks of human sailings; who guides the bark even now 
with an audible voice that calls us to join Him ;—with a super- 
naturalized presence almost sensible in all the holies where 
men seek Him unswervingly:—if He, the Word made flesh, had 
not invented and left us a living memorial, the supernatural 
abiding, of His very humanity made our personal food ;—if 
since His coming a fragrance of holiness, in myriads of be- 
lieving souls, had not pervaded the earth and the centuries ;— 
if all this accumulation of testimonies did not surround, in- 
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vade, incite us :—then, of our doubt or rejection of the super- 
natural, we had almost dared to say: we have not sinned, 

Listen : 

“If I had not come and spoken to them, they would not 
have sin: but now they have no excuse for their sin.” 

O God our Lord! we hear Thy voice again: 

“I confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and earth, 
because Thou hast hidden these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast: revealed them to little ones.” 


CREDO. 


I. 


It is a strange thought, and yet I think a true one, that 
most of us, if put to it, would give our life for the faith. 
That is: were the issue such, cowardice aside, we would give 
that supreme testimony of our belief. 

Oh! that splendid phrase of the gospels:—‘ give testi- 
mony”; and what evidence of our real convictions :—life; and 
how many times it has in fact been given. With nineteen 
centuries of such evidence, well may it be hoped, indeed, that 
as others, if need be, so would we. 

Yes, we ordinary Christians, who scarcely give a passing 
thought to the vows of Baptism, who are at scant pains to 
keep them in daily conduct, and perhaps at less still to be 
well instructed in them,—if called upon to testify, to affirm or 
to deny, solemnly, once for all, as indeed comes with Death 
for questioner,—we would answer and deny it not: 

Credo—I do believe. 


II. 


We believe! Yea truly; such is the impress of truth once 
graven on us, somewhere, somehow ; notwithstanding the reck- 
lessness of our journeyings; the smouldering of our remem- 
brances; our indifferent, neglectful uninformedness—not, as 
infidels would have it, merely because of some unknown dread 
at death, testifying to a lie—but in face of death, with life 
the stake—away down deep: we do believe. 

Sobering thought to flash across a heedless life! 

“Dim light 
Like distant star o’er darkening night.” 
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Is it the echo of a sorrowing voice estops vainglorying even 
here? 

—* Do you now believe? "— 

Aye so. Another scene and another thought loom up on 
the mind. Those nineteen centuries ago, on which side had 
we been? Would our answer ‘hen have been: I believe? 


III. 


’'Tis a brief picture of a real people. As before, and so we 
now, they did eat and drink, they bought and they sold, they 
planted and built, they married wives and were given in 
marriage. 

“And whereas he had done so many miracles before them, 
they believed not in him.” 

—Some said: He is a good man. 

And others said: No, but he seduceth the people. 

—Some said: This is the Prophet. 

Others said: This is the Christ. 

But some said: Doth the Christ come out of Galilee? 

—And many of them said: 

He hath a devil and is mad. 

Others said: These are not the words of one who hath a 
devil. 

—The Pharisees therefore answered : 

Has any one of the rulers believed in him, or of the 
Pharisees? But this rabble that knoweth not the law is a 


cursed set. 


Truly, on which side would we have been then? Shall our 
lives give answer? 


IV. 


Man of business, man of the world, man of many prejudices, 
habits, interests; who even deem. such subjects irksome—my 
neighbor :—are we not afraid to think it out ? 

At least, as we pass by with averted glance, let our pulse 
quicken a moment at this thought: that, in some depths of our 
being, now lies, dormant perhaps, but not. dead, the baptismal 
spirit that will one day clamor out, with us or against us: 

Credo—lI believe. 





A MOTHER’S THOUGHT ON ORDINATION DAY. 


Tuy Son and my son, Mary! 
Master and servitor! 

Thy Son and my son, Mary! 
Linked for evermore! 


Ah, could a creature kneeling at the CREATOR’s Feet 
Hear, amid chant and pealing, tidings more strangely 
sweet ? 
Still thro’ the bells’ glad ringing, soundeth this one re- 
frain— 
Still thro’ the choir’s soft singing, only this pore asi 
strain : 
Thy Son and my son, Mary! 
Master and servitor! 
Thy Son and my son, Mary! 
Linked for evermore! 


Thou, most bereaved of mothers bent ’neath Calvary’s 
Tree, 
That I and countless others, thus should uplifted be! 
Thine eyes thro’ blood-mist gazing there on the Smitten 
FACE, 
That mine should here upraising, see from this altar’s 
base— 
My son to thy Son, Mary! 
Bonded as servitor! 
Thy Son and my son, Mary! 
Linked for evermore! 


Nor saint nor angel pleading wast ever as thou art, 
Tender and sure in reading a human mother’s heart— 
Lend of thy gentle gifting-voice thou its grateful bliss! 
Help it to meet uplifting for boon divine as this! — 


That my son by thy Son, Mary, 
Is chosen seryitor! 

Thy Son aud my son, Mary! 
Linked for evermore! 


MARGARET M. HALVEY. 

















THE KapDRI TEMPLE AT MANGALORE. 


SOME RELIGIOUS TEMPLES IN INDIA. 


BY REV. S. VAS. 


e NDIA, or Hindustan, as its very name implies, is 
the land of pagans. Although the Catholic faith 
has shed its rays on this benighted land, yet 
it can be said that paganism still keeps it under 

* sway, as it has done for centuries past. True, 

the forces of modern civilization have done much in the way 
of enlightening the minds of the people, and the consequence 
is, that many of the absurdities which once formed the tenets 
of their belief are no longer regarded as such. The Hindus, 
in general, can be said to be a religious sort of people. Con- 
sequently buildings dedicated to religious worship are extreme- 
ly numerous in India. There is hardly a village which has 
not its temple. Besides the temples with which all villages 
are provided, one finds many erected in isolated spots, in 
woods, on the highways, in the middle of rivers, on the banks 
of tanks and large reservoirs, and especially on the summit of 
steep rocks and mountains and hills. 

The district of South Canara has many famous pagan 
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temples, but I will confine myself to a few. Written accounts 
of them are rare, and as they differ from modern buildings, it 
is not quite so easy to give an exact description of them. 

The Kadri temple at Mangalore is situated at the foot of a hill 
nearly a mile outside the city, and is dedicated to Manjunatha, 
one of the pagan gods. The temple looks majestic enough, and 
the dome especially shows much artistic skill. It is surrounded 
by a court-yard about two feet broad throughout. In front of it 
is a large and high pillar, to which nearly a hundred lights are 
fixed, one over the other. At the annual festival held here 
people from all parts of South Canara flock together, and the 
concourse is something tremendous. Just above the temple 
are situated the seven tanks, much frequented by the people 
for bathing purposes. When the famous traveller Pietro della 
Valle (1620) visited this place, it is said to have been in a 
magnificent condition. Since then much of its former gran- 
deur has vanished. The chief of the Kaufete Jogis now resides 
there, but the temple officials are Tulu Brahmins and the 
affairs are managed by a board. On the ascent, and to the 
left of the road, a fountain issues from the rocks and pours a 
considerable stream of the purest water. The south of the 
temple is a regular forest of cocoanut-trees. A flight of steps, 
which commence just at the main door of the temple, leads 
one to the Kadri hill, from which one can enjoy a beautiful 
scenery. The extreme summit of the hill is occupied by a 
number of small cells built of stones, eight or ten feet square. 

Among Jain temples the first worthy of mention is the 
splendid stone Basti of Moodbidri, which is twenty-one miles 
away from Mangalore. It is very extensive and magnificent, 
containing, it is said, on and about it, a thousand pillars, and 
no two alike. It is the greatest of Jain temples, built nearly 
five centuries ago, all of solid stone. In the propyleum are 
several pillars of great size, the lower halves square, the upper 
round and lessening, recalling Egyptian forms, and all covered 
with a wondrous wealth of sculptured gods, monsters, leaf and 
flower work, and astonishing arabesque interlacement cut with 
admirable clearness. One quadrangular face bears a hymn 
graven curiously in twenty-five small square compartments, con- 
taining four compound words, which may be read as verses in 
all directions, up or down, along or across. On the outer 
pediment there is a long procession of various animals, living 
and mythical; among them the centaur and mermaid, and an 
excellent representation of a giraffe. The temple is of three 
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stories, rising over one another in a curious Chinese fashion, 
the uppermost covered with copper sheets, laid on like slates. 
A very beautiful pillar stands in front, inferior in height only 
to that at Karkal, and surmounted with a capital and canopied 





THE TEMPLE OF ONE THOUSAND PILLARS, MOODBIDRI. 


entablature of delicate open stonework ending in a highly en- 
riched flame-like finial. 

Waile one sits in the propyleum amongst the wonderful 
columns, themselves most elaborately carved, the ponderous doors 
may be pushed: back and a dark interior is disclosed. Entrance is 
forbidden, but presently down in the gloom a light glimmers and 
small lamps are lit, encircling a high arched recess and reveal- 
ing a polished brass image, apparently eight or ten feet in 
height, standing within. This is Chandranath, the eighth Tir- 
thankara, bearing all the invariable Buddha forms and lineaments. 
The tall brazen image seen far down in the mysterious gloom 
wears a strange unearthly appearance, and after gazing for 
some time the limbs and features seem as though moving 
under the flickering play of the light. 

The Jain temple at Karkal, though inferior in size to that 
at Moodbidri, is not without interest. In plan and general 
appearance it differs considerably from most of the Jain tem- 
ples in the district, and seems to bear a greater resemblance 
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to the old Jain temples found in other parts of India. It 
bears the earliest inscription which has been found, 334 A. D., 
and is built wholly of stone. It is situated on a broad, rocky 
platform below the hill, on the side next the town; square, 
with a projecting columned portico facing each of the four 
quarters. The columns, quadrangular for a third of their 
height, pass into rounded sections separated by cable bands, 
and have the sides and sections richly decorated with deities 
and most graceful and elegant designs—rosettes and stars, leaf 
and scroll work, in endless combination, all made out of the 
carver’s brain, wrought almost as finely as Chinese ivory work. 
The friezes and pediments round the porticoes and temples 
are ornamented in like manner, and frequently a stone in the 
wall displays some quaint, wonderfully well-cut device—a hun- 
dred-petalled flower disc, two serpents inextricably entwined, 
‘or a grotesque head surrounded with fruitage. The temple is 
roofed with immense overlapping flagstones, and it bore some 
sort of cupola now ruined in the centre. On the massive fold- 
ing doors of one of the four portals being rolled back, a 
strange sight is disclosed. In a large, dark, square recess im- 
mediately facing the entrance stand three life-sized images of 
burnished copper, the counterparts of the great statue on the 
hill above, each resembling each, and looking weird and un- 
earthly in the gloom of the adytum as the light through the 
opening doors falls upon them. A like triad stands within 
each of the other three entrances. 

Next to the temples the most beautiful of the architectural 
remains of Canara are the stambhas, or pillars, which are gen- 
erally to be seen in front of large temples. The finest stambha - 
is at Haleangadi, close to Karkal. 

It is a single shaft of stone, thirty-three feet in height, 
standing on a high pedestal composed of three stages, square 
at the base, each side of which bears a large four-sided panel, 
filled with an indescribably intricate design of interlaced lines, 
cut sharply in relief; each different and framed with a differ- 
ent quilloched border. A band of scroll-work and monsters 
runs round beneath, differing in design on each side, and above 
there is a deep fringe of tasselled ornament, over which the 
figure on the hill is cut in relief. Above this the monolith 
rises in eight segments, separated by mouldings, the first 
octagonal, each face bearing a different arabesque ornament ; 
the next two segments are sixteen sided, with every alternate 
face decorated, and the following two each ‘with thirty-two 
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IN FRONT OF THE JAIN TEMPLE, HALEANGADI. 


sides, one in four being engraved. Then comes a segment left 
smooth and plain, next one with a deep tassel and fringe pat- 
tern, and lastly the capital rests on a segment slightly narrow. 
ing, then swelling, richly adorned with fretwork and beaded 
mouldings. It is not easy to describe the capital; a broad con- 
cave moulding, ribbed on the surface, bends round umbrella-like 
over the neck of the shaft, and above this are two other solid 
round mouldings, the upper and larger supporting a solid 
square abacus, from whose corners depend stone pomegranates. 
The whole is crowned with an elegant shrine of four short pil- 
lars carrying a voluted canopy, under which is an image of the 
deity, Nothing can exceed the stately grace and beautiful 
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proportions of this wonderful pillar, whose total height may be 
fifty feet. 

It would not be out of place here to say a few words about 
the deities which are worshipped in the pagan temples. The 
principal idol is placed in a niche. It is clothed with garments 
more or less magnificent, and on great festivals is sometimes 
adorned with rare vestments and rich jewels. A crown of gold 
set with precious stones often adorns its head. For tie most 
part, however, the idols of stone wear a cap like a sugar-loaf, 
which imparts to the whole figure the appearance of a pyramid. 
The Hindus, by the way, appear to have a special fancy for 
the form of a pyramid, which perhaps is due te some symboli- 
cal notion. We know that various nations of antiquity, among 
others the Egyptians, regarded the pyramid as the symbol of 
immortality and of life, the beginning of which was represented 
by the base, and the end, or death, by the summit. The pyra- 
mid was also the emblem of fire. 

The illustration be!ow is a specimen of a pagan god. It is said 
to be adorned by eighty thousand ornaments of gold, of all shapes 

and sizes, including beads, 

heads, coins, flowers, pet- 

als, stars, chains, hung in 

all profusion and confu- 

sion. In fact, Hindu idols 

are in vain decked with 

rich ornaments; they 

are not thereby rendered 

less disagreeable in ap- 

pearance. Their physiog- 

nomy is generally of 

frightful ugliness, which 

is carefully enhanced by 

daubing the images from 

time to time with a coat- 

ing of dark'paint. Some 

OL ae VG e of the images have their 
Name, a 2 ' mouth, eyes, and ears of 
pr ad , gold and silver, but this 
page ee makes them, if possible, 
, _— / more hideous. The at- 
titudes in which they are 

represented are either 

VENKATARAMANA TEMPLE Gop. ridiculous or grotesque. 
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In short, everything is.done to make them objects of disgust 
to any one not familiar with the sight of these strange mon- 
sters. The idols exposed to public veneration in the temples 
are of stone, while those carried in procession through the 
streets are of metal, as are also the domestic gods which 
every Brahmin keeps and worships in his house. It is for- 





SwaMI OF Kasi MuTT, BENARES. 


bidden to make idols of wood or other easily destructible 
material. It is true one often sees statues of clay or of 
masonry, but these are not of much account and inspire very 
little veneration. No idol can become an object of worship 
until it has been duly consecrated by a number of ceremonies. 
New temples are also subjected to a solemn inauguration. 
Both temples and idols are liable to be desecrated on many 
occasions, If, for example, a European, a Mohammedan, or a 
Pariah entered a sanctuary or touched an idol, that very in- 
stant the divinity would take its departure. 

In close connection with the subjects above treated come 
the Swamis (literally Lords), who are charged with the manage- 
ment of the temples and hold high temporal and spiritual 
powers. The illustrations are of the two Swamis of Benares and 
Gokern, two famous temples of Northern and Southern India. 
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Their power is exercised over the whole caste. It consists in 
regulating its affairs, in keeping a strict watch that all its cus- 
toms, both those for use in private as well as in public, are 
accurately observed; in punishing those who disregard them, 
and expelling from caste those who have deserved this indig- 
nity; in reinstating the penitent, and several other no less 
important prerogatives. They also exercise very extensive 
spiritual power. The Sashtanga, or prostration of the eight 
members, when made before them, and followed by their 
asirvadam, or blessing, will obtain the, remission of all sins. 
Any prasadane, or gift, from them, though usually some per- 
fectly valueless object, such as a pinch of the ashes of the 
cow-dung, the fruits or flowers that have been offered to idols, 
the remains of their food, the water with which they have 
rinsed out their mouths, or washed their feet or face, and 
which is highly prized and very often drunk by those who 
receive it; in short, any gift whatever from their sacred hands 
has the merit of cleansing both soul and body from all im- 
purities. 

On the other hand, while the beneficial effects of their 
blessings or their trivial presents excite so large an amount 
of respect and admiration from the dull-witted public, their 
maledictions, which are no less powerful, are as greatly feared. 
The Hindus are convinced that their curses never fail to pro- 
duce effect, whether justly or unjustly incurred. Their atten- 
dants, who are interested in making the part which their master 
plays appear credible, are always recounting ridiculous stories 
on this subject, of which they declare they have been eye- 
witnesses; and in order that the imposture may be the less 
easily discovered, they always place the scene in some distant 
country. Sometimes they relate that the person against whom 
the curse was fulminated died suddenly whilst the Swami was 
still speaking; that another was seized with palsy in all his 
limbs, and that the affliction will remain until the anathema 
has been removed; or that a laborer saw all his cattle die 
suddenly at the moment when the malediction was hurled at 
his head; or that one man was turned to stone and another 
became a pig; in fact, they will relate a thousand similar ab- 
surdities quite seriously. 

The Swamis never appear in public except in magnificent 
state. They like best to show off their splendor when they 
are making a tour in their districts. They either ride on a 
richly caparisoned elephant or in a superb palanquin, sur- 
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SWAMI OF GOKERN MUTT, NORTH CANARA. 


rounded by guards, both mounted and on foot, armed with 
pikes and other weapons. Bands of musicians playing all sorts 
of instruments precede them, and numberless flags of all colors, 
on which are painted pictures of their gods, flutter in the 
midst of the cavalcade. The procession is headed by heralds, 
some of whom sing verses, while the rest go on ahead and 
warn the passers-by to clear the way and to pay the homage 
and respect that are his due. All along the route incense and 
other perfumes are burnt in his honor; new cloths are per- 
petually spread for him to pass over; triumphal arches, made 
of branches of trees, are erected at short intervals. This mag- 
nificent spectacle attracts great crowds of people, who pros- 
trate themselves’ before the Swami, and after having offered 
him their respectful homage, join the rest of the crowd and 
make the air ring with their joyful shouts. 

The final illustration is of the different masks used by Hin- 
dus during their numberless dancing parties. Hindu dancing 
bears no similarity to that of the European. Stage-acting in 
the shape of comedies and tragedies is hardly to be found 
among the Hindus. The chief characteristic of their dancing 
is their dress, which very often is horrible and grotesque to 
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look at. Their dances consist in wrestling, jumping, and mov- 
ing the shoulders, heads, hands, legs, as if agitated by violent 
convulsions, to the sound of musical instruments. The Hin- 
du taste for music is so marked that there is not a single 
gathering, however small, which has not some musicians at 
its head. The instruments on which they play are, for the 
most part, clarionets and trumpets; they have also cymbals 
and several kinds of small drums. The sounds produced by 
these instruments are far from pleasing, and may even appear 
hideous to European ears. The mattuva, or conductor, is the 
most remarkable of all the musicians. In beating time he taps 
with his fingers on a narrow drum. As he beats, his shoulders, 
head, arms, thighs, and in fact all the parts of his body, per- 
form successive movements; and simultaneously he utters in- 
articulate cries, thus animating the musicians both by voice 


and gesture. 
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COSTUMES USED DURING THE DANCING PARTIES. 




















THE SCULPTOR'S STORY. 


THE SCULPTOR’S STORY. 


BY MARIE DONGAN WALSH. 


® HE world is growing a small place nowadays; 

for with their discoveries they are bringing to- 

gether the furthermost parts of the earth; and 

we in the old, old city, which has seen the birth 

of countless nations and kingdoms, feel the 

change most of all. Men have come indeed, throughout the 

ages, to gaze on the wonders of eternal Rome and pray by 

the Tomb of the Apostles; but not in their thousands, as they 

do now, from lands unheard-of and unknown to our grand- 

fathers, These. strangers linger by our art-treasures; then 

carry away copies to their distant homes, where they learn to 

love and appreciate them better, perhaps, than our own peo- 

ple, whose ancestors fashioned them and who have grown up 
among them from childhood. 

And not only do I speak of the “capi-lavoli”; of our 
Riffaello, our Michelangelo, and our Fra Angelico; but of 
our modern statues and paintings, poor and inferior as are 
the best of them compared with those of the golden age. But 
to those eager northern eyes, keen with the enthusiasm of 
nations still in their youth and promise, our art is touched 
with all the ineffable charm and romance of an Italian sky. 
Even when they have come to my studio, down there in the 
Via Margutta, their ‘admiration for my poor efforts has shamed 
me into wishing it had been bestowed on a more worthy 
object. Once, indeed (a day I must ever remember, for the 
incident led me to the decision of putting this all too true 
story on paper), the shame was more than momentary. I was 
passing through the Sculpture Gallery of the Palazzo Moro- 
sini, on my return from an interview with Cardinal Morosini, 
who had called me to consult about some statuary. A group 
of strangers stood there before my statue of St. Bernard; and 
as they turned away a young girl with a spirituelle face (who 
needed but the lamb to render her a perfect copy of Carlo 
Dolci’s Sant’ Agnese) said enthusiastically to. her father, in 
English (I know the language fairly well, so I understood all 
they were saying): ‘ Father, it must have been not only a 
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great but a good man who carved that statue, don’t you think 
so? Surely he gave the world a little of his own goodness in 
completing such a work.” My God! what a mockery! / 
great, J good! Poor child, if she had only known the truth, 
and the history of the man who passed beside her, she would 
have shrunk from me and from my statue as a thing polluted. 
But no! perhaps I wrong her; for in their unspotted inno- 
cence the angels pity and weep over earth’s sinners; and this 
maiden surely carried the mark of the childlike purity of heart. 
But in the sense of guilt and utter unworthiness with which 
the comment left me, and the consciousness that ¢Ais, perhaps, 
was the impression I gave the world, the idea took complete 
possession of me that I owed it to myself and to my neighbor, 
as some feeble reparation, to put my story in writing and 
leave it after me, so that at least my memory may not be like 
the living man—a hypocrite acting a deception, pretending to 
be what I am not. 

I know what men would say—men who have never known 
the white heat of passion and its life-long remorse; that if 
guilty of a crime, it should have been proclaimed long ago in 
a court of justice! But human nature is weak; and now in 
my old age, when my little world has learned to know me as 
an honest man, I am not equal to divulging my secret for the 
few short years that remain, especially as by its revelation 
no human atonement can be made for the sin'‘of long ago. 
It is an effort even to write of it; for though its remembrance 
has burnt into my mind like a searing-iron; though youth 
and manhood and failing years, time—one of God’s mercies to 
the aged—has softened the spot; and though the scar remains, 
the wound has healed; only to be reopened as I write these 
memories with a sting of keenest pain. 

They say every statue has its story; but I trust few pos- 
sess a record like the statue which critics are pleased to call 
my finest work (in which criticism I entirely agree with them; 
for though the work of my chisel, it was the inspiration of 
another, a purer and more gifted soul and genius than mine 
could ever have been, even if undefiled by crime). I shall try 
to write it all calmly; not softening, exculpating, or exaggerat- 
ing; for God knows, I would not appear worse in the eyes of 
my fellow-men than I am, for the reality is bad enough. But 
the task is difficult. Now and then my feelings overcome me, 
and the pen is all too slow for my thoughts, which run like 
lightning to accomplish the hateful task of unearthing a past 
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laid underground for years. It seems strange to think that 
my hand could be slow and feeble—I, who always had such a 
contemptuous pity for weakness, and whose vigorous strength 
was a by-word, in the days of the youth I am about to record. 
There are few, perhaps none, of the old comrades now, who 
remember me ‘in my youth—the wildest, maddest lad who ever 
plagued the art schools, but whose passionate temper was ever 
near the surface, surging under the reckless gaiety like a 
whirlpool. There was never a piece of daring or of folly too 
wild for me, never an adventure that smacked of enterprise or 
danger but that I must be in it; and Guido Guidi was another 
name for deviltry among all my artist comrades. But woe to 
the man who roused my evil jealousy or vindictive passion ! 
for then I was indeed the “diavolo” they called me in sport. 

These, however, were the merry, careless days, before the 
real stress of life had begun; and so far my exploits had been 
but boyish follies with no grave consequences. Afterwards 
things began to look more serious, when I had set up my own 
studio to begin work as a sculptor in earnest (if the work I 
did then could be said to have anything earnest about it). 
True I had a certain ability—great ability, friends told me—if 
I had only chosen to use it; and I knew within myself I was 
born for a sculptor and nothing else; for from a baby I had 
done naught but model—in sand, in clay, in whatever could be 
found, But I would only work when the spirit moved me; 
now feverishly, then lazily; then not for weeks at a time; for 
in a fit of irritation I would often destroy the work of months. 
As time went on the natural result of my ill-regulated life fol- 
lowed. I drank, I gambled with the money earned by an 
occasional fit of hard work; and little by little I fell into bad 
company and the way of a thoroughly dissipated life. Reli- 
gion I had lost long ago; the tendencies of atheism found a 
ready reception in my proud brain and overwhelmingly arro- 
gant will, impatient of all control and self-restraint. I fully 
agreed with the demagogues who preached the doctrine that 
no men of brain and spirit should be under the guidance of 
priest or church. Casting off every restraint, I went as far as 
the worst of them, reckless and impulsive in this as in every- 
thing—without belief in God, a future, or anything else pure 
and noble and holy. Gradually the mode of life began to tell on 
me and on my art; uncertainty clouded the power of ability; 
and I knew myself, what I never would have acknowledged to 
others (for I hold—what many people do not—that a sculptor 
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or artist, if not deluded by too much vanity or too much 
modesty, is the best judge of his own efforts), that the quality 
of my work was going down. It was a faithful reflection of 
myself: wayward, uncertain, doubtful; now apparently full of 
strength and power, then feeble and futile as a girl’s first 
efforts. Good people, nay, even respectable people, began to 
look askance at my wild doings and my idleness, but worst of 
all (to me at that time) sculptor-friends would look at one 
of my gesso models critically; then turn away from it with- 
out the joking, yet often frank and true, criticism of its bad- 
ness or the tribute of jealous praise for its perfection. It was 
a bad sign, for I knew the fraternity and what that silence 
meant—utter disappointment, and maybe pity for my _ ina- 
bility. . . 

Only one man of the better set had until now no blame 
but encouragement for me always—a man who had been my 
friend from boyhood, and who had first started me on an 
artistic career. Every one knows the sculptor Francesco Lorenzi 
and his work. His splendid statues have gone over the world 
far and wide; and his name was already celebrated when he 
lent a hand to a passionate, headstrong boy, whom he always 
declared “not only had the artistic face, but still worse, the 
artistic temperament—all ups and downs!” “ Figo mio, it is 
not good, but you can do better,” he was wont to say at first, 
when my failures were only the result of boyish carelessness or 
negligence; for his faith in my talent was as unbounded as his 
generosity. But when he saw my life was going from bad to 
worse, my art in consequence following its footsteps, Lorenzi 
spoke to me seriously, and rebuked and blamed me unsparing- 
ly for the wilful losing of talent and soul. Arrogant always, 
I brooked control or advice from no man, even my life- 
long friend. First contemptuous, then passionately angered 
by his plain speaking, I told him to leave my studio; that I 
‘ wanted no saints or preachers there, and that he could keep 
his wisdom for priests or old women, instead of wasting it on 
men of the world, who had thrown off the trammels of con- 
science once and for ever. 

After my curt dismissal Francesco Lorenzi never came to 
my studio again. An estrangement arose between us, and we 
seldom met; for his way of life and his companions were very 
. different to mine. Indeed, I tried to avoid him, for somehow or 
other I dreaded the full, honest glance of the kind face; and 
with the capacity of an evil nature to corrupt good into bad, 
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I was beginning to hate the sculptor as much as I had loved 
him formerly. On the rare occasions on which we met, he had 
looked at me with a grave, almost pitying, look which mad- 
dened me. Then—poor blind fool that I was !—I would redouble 
my reckless talking, and pile on all the bitter, revolting cyni- 
cism I was capable of; content if I could, as I fondly imagined, 
shock him into turning away, pained and serious. But now I 
know better. ‘“ Maestro!” you with your wide, great-hearted 
knowledge of the world of men and things, were not shocked, 
nor even yet impressed, with my parrot-like puerilities, but your 
good heart yearned with unavailing pity for a foolish lad who, 
like so many other young idiots, was ruined by men believing 
themselves not one atom of the foul doctrines they preach, yet 
leading others to the brink of damnation. Certain it is that 
my new friends did little for me in return for my devotion to 
their cause; and the one commission I obtained from being 
favorably known as a promising member of the advanced anti- 
religious sect, came like a thing accursed into my life; bring- 
ing me, through my own blind jealousy, to the deed which no 
repentance can blot out from time’s avenging record. 

My first large commission—that of a monument for a public 
square—was an important one for a young sculptor just be- 
ginning his career. My nomination for its execution caused 
me a considerable amount of gratification; for it showed a 
confidence in my abilities I had begun to lack sadly myself of 
late. It was the statue of. one who might stand for the 
patron saint of the sect I elected to follow—a renegade and 
apostate monk, whom the false sentiment of a materialistic age 
would fain embellish and erect into a martyr! For awhile I 
put all my powers of conception and execution in my subject. 
Heaven knows I had ideas evil enough to create a thing 
breathing forth the fallen soul of Lucifer; but how to combine 
it with power and nobility; above all, to render it convincing 
enough to be held up as an ideal, a martyr of: the intellect, 
to the people? TZhis was the obstacle that rose like an iron 
wall between me and success—a task to puzzle cleverer brains 
than mine. Harder and harder I worked at the statue; 
destroying model after model in dissatisfaction, and toiling 
with a frenzy of industry not known for months. But all in 
vain. The day came at last when I saw my model was a 
total failure; weak, faulty in every line, lacking in conception, 
realization, and above all in virility. I failed to infuse even 
the soul of evil into my marble renegade; and not all the 
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angry, surging passion of mortified pride lent one touch of 
power to the chisel with which I wrought so feverishly. Even 
the monkish draperies hung stiffly from the rigid wooden 
limbs of the dummy. Fairly beaten, I flung down my tools 
hopelessly, giving myself up to an access of despair. 

The time was drawing near now when the commission must be 
finished ; yet all the long weeks passed in futile endeavor saw 
the work absolutely no nearer completion. All my dreams of 
fame and distinction vanished. The creative power had gone 
from me for ever; and in imagination I saw myself fallen to 
be one of those aimless, unoccupied beings who haunt the 
studios in hopes of obtaining a few stray jobs. What added 
most to the fury of impotent passion was the fact that the 
artist-world rang with the praises of a successful statue 
Francesco Lorenzi was completing. A ‘capo-lavolo,” a 
triumph of pure idealism—this and other praises, couched in 
terms of wild extravagance, made me long with a sick, jealous 
longing to see the thing which had evoked such a storm of 
approval. I knew he had had a commission from Prince 
Morosini, about the same time as mine, for a statue of some 
saint or doctor of the church, for the sculpture hall of the 
great palace ; and that he had been asked to go to the palace 
to do the work. But since then I heard nothing more of the 
matter till the news of his extraordinary success came to me, in 
the day of my own bitter failure. Well, Ze had succeeded where 
7 had failed; Ze, the rich man, who needed no more laurels to 
add to his fame, while 7, who might have made a name just 
by the one success, was destined only for miserable failure. 

All the hot envy rose rampant within me at the thought. 
Never taking into consideration Lorenzi’s years of patient, 
steady work contrasted with my own hit-and-miss efforts ; his 
superior genius and character with my ill-regulated life; his 
pure ideals with my unworthy aims, I brooded, nursing my 
envy; finally persuading myself that my former friend had 
done me a positive injury by his success. I drank deeply to 
drown the thoughts which filled my brain, and from being gay 
and devil-may-care turned daily more moody and morose. | 
was left much alone; for the merry lads of the studios were 
afraid of me, none daring to arouse me from sullen apathy 
into the fits of passion which were its only alternative. 

One evening I overheard some sculptors talking in a 
“ caffe,” where I spent my nights as usual drinking; and the 
very truth of their carelessly-pungent Roman wit made me 
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long to draw a coltello from under my cloak and stick it in 
them, though their words only increased the longing to see 
my rival’s masterpiece. 

“ Young Guidi’s going down the hill fast, isn’t he?” said 
the elder of the two; “drinking himself to death, they say. 
But he always was a mascalzone (good-for-naught); that race, 
with a temper like his, never come to a good end.” 

‘*Gia,”’ assented the other; “his artistic career is about 
ended now with the mess he has made of Sor’ Carmano’s 
statue! Small wonder he threw the work up, for a worse at- 
tempt I never saw. Per Bacco! his renegade monk resem- 
bled a timid novice more than an apostle of the new regenera- 
tion, looking as if he hadn’t the courage even to be a com- 
mon heretic! Worenzi’s statue is worth a dozen of it. Well, 
well, caro mio, give me the saints instead of the sinners, if that 
is the way they make them.” 

Then they both laughed, and, dismissing the subject of 
my poor statue contemptuously, launched into a pzan of 
praise on Lorenzi’s, until my blood, heated with drink, fairly 
boiled over with passion; and it was all I could do to keep 
my head enough to get out of the place before doing the gos- 
sips some harm. 

That night, returning to my lodging, I cogitated as to how 
I could manage to secure a glimpse of Lorenzi’s statue; to 
judge for myself what manner of a marvel had so aroused 
Rome’s critical enthusiasm. I had no mind to humble myself 
to the man after our quarrel, pandering to his no doubt 
already overflowing self-satisfaction by asking to see his statue. 
But see it I would, by hook or by crook. At last a plan sug- 
gested itself. The studio where Lorenzi worked was in a kind 
of outbuilding in the Palazzo Morosini; and if I went there 
at a time when the sculptor was temporarily absent there 
would be no difficulty about getting the porter to admit me 
for a moment; if not, well, there was always the window, and 
I could climb like a cat. My mind was made up. ‘“ Diamene! 
I would go that very night and risk it. So, turning from the 
direction of my home, I dived back again into the narrow, 
winding streets of old Rome that lie towards the Tiber; 
emerging at last upen the Sant’ Angelo Bridge. The night 
was dark as yet, though the moon was slowly rising; and the 
lights on the grand old Angel Fortress and the exquisite turn 
of the river gleamed out brilliantly. But my mood was not 
one for picturesque effects, as I strode on swiftly through the 
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darkness, evading gay bands of carnival revellers making their 
way homeward. 

Passing the bridge and the grim shadows of the Borgo, I 
reached Palazzo Morosini at last. The portone was closed; 
but the side-way through the gardens was still accessible once 
the wall was scaled, and I had climbed fully as high in 
many a boyish freak. The quiet street was utterly deserted ; 
the old and rotten masonry of the wall, with its many foot- 
holds, aided my attempt, and in a few seconds I was up and 
over, dropping lightly into the soft turf around the orange- 
trees in the court-yard garden. A sound of voices made me 
remain quietly in the shadows. One of the voices sounded 
strangely like Lorenzi’s; but probably this was only imagina- 
tion, as long before this he had gone home to the queer old 
nest near Trajan’s Forum where he had his studio. Finally 
the voices grew fainter, then ceased altogether, followed by 
the sharp bolting of a door; and I ventured out to reconnoitre 
the chances of doors and windows. My blood must have 
cooled down somewhat by now with the long walk in the keen 
night air, for I began to feel altogether a fool, to be lurking 
about another man’s premises like some thief or criminal, to 
gratify a jealous whim. What would be Prince Morosini’s 
opinion if he found me peering in at his windows or trying to 
force my way in at midnight? The explanation of wanting to 
see Lorenzi’s statue would appear but a bald one looked at in 
the light of clear common sense; and ‘it is more than likely I 
might find myself to-morrow with a doubtful reputation added 
to a ruined art career. But, God help me! I was never one 
to stop to think def/ore acting; I only begin to think after the 
harm is done. However, now that I ad forced my way in, I 
would see this thing through and catch a glimpse of the 
statue, even if I were to be caught. I crept past the three 
windows of the studio building; they were all closed; then by 
the door, trusting as a last resource to force the lock. The 
darkness was dense in the shade of the ilex-trees, but putting 
out my hand cautiously at the doorway to feel forthe lock, I 
found to my astonishment that the door-knob yielded to pres- 
sure and opened. Could the sculptor be still at work? But 
there was no sound or light. Nevertheless the fact of his 
having gone away and left the studio open seemed incredible ; 
even though, practically speaking, the statue was safe once the 
outer portone of the palace was closed, as no one could pos- 
sibly steal so colossal an object. Still I hesitated. What if 
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he should be inside ?—the man of all men in Rome that I least 
wanted to see. However, this was no moment for delay. So 
far luck had favored me, but at any moment I might be forced 
to escape without accomplishing my purpose. 

With a cowardice unusual and unaccountable, I pushed the 
door open and entered. All was darkness; and I had to light 
a wax taper, shading it with my hand so that no ray of light 
should be seen from outside. Then by the feeble, uncertain 
glimmer I groped my way to the statue, which stood revealed 
at the farther end of the great empty chamber on a stone 
pedestal, veiled by a cloth. My goal was in sight. With a 
trembling hand I tore off the covering, the sudden’ draught 
raised by the movement extinguishing the taper. Simultane- 
ously a burst of moonlight clear as day flooded the high- 
barred windows, and fell full and searching upon the pure mar- 
ble of the sculptured form; revealing in that coldly-clear and 
merciless light every exquisite grace of its chiselling and its 
perfect execution—of which no smallest part escaped my 
trained eye! And /¢Ais was the thing they had called merely 
beautiful, with their painful meagreness of speech! Beautiful ? 
Gran’ Dio! it was a revelation; a dream of peerless beauty 
worthy of the master Greeks; and gazing spell-bound, I was 
fain to lift my hat from my head involuntarily as one does in 
a church (I, who had never entered a church for years nor felt 
one sentiment of pure emotion!). It stood there towering 
above me in awful majesty, like the form of some avenging 
angel, with hand outstretched in denunciation, an unearthly 
calm depicted on the chiselled ascetic features, the deep-set 
eyes blazing forth a scorn which seemed to blast and scorch 
me. Such must have been the aspect of the Angel of the 
gates of Paradise, driving back sin-stained humanity from the 
golden portals. 

Softened but momentarily, however, with unwilling admira- 
tion called forth by this vision of unearthly purity, my mad 
jealousy returned a hundredfold. A storm of bitterest hate 
and passionate resentment broke over my soul, in which ten 
thousand evil demons whispered in my ear! 

Looking back upon it now, the thing seems incredible! 
I was mad, we would say nowad-ys, with the pitiful sentimen- 
talism which screens every crime on the plea of inherited or 
temporary insanity. Yes, mad, truly; but with evil passions, 
long unrestrained, burning like a hell of fire within my breast. 
For a second I stood there irresolute; for each one—even the 
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worst of us—has his moment of mercy. Then the spell was 
broken. Absolutely startling myself with my own sneering 
laugh, which reverberated eerily through the solitude, I mut- 
tered: “ Frightened by a moonbeam on the face of a marble 
saint! Bah, Guido, thou art but a coward! What is saint or 
devil to thee? At any rate, if thou starvest in thy garret, Fran- 
cesco Lorenzi will not crow over thy failure; his own troubles 
will keep him busy.’’ My jealous passion overflowed with a 
sudden burst of homicidal fury; and as I would have killed 
the man in cold blood if he had stood before me at that mo- 
ment, I took out my vengeance on the unoffending marble, 
Snatching a hammer from the heap of tools and muffling it in 
some sacking, / struck repeated, heavy blows at the statue; hack- 
ing, marring, and disfiguring it into a shapeless torso. 

The fiendish work took but a few moments to accomplish ; 
and when I paused before the marble fragments littering the 
floor my white heat of frenzy cooled instantaneously, leaving 
only despair like that of a lost soul, to be replaced in turn by 
the animal instinct of self-preservation, engendered by the dread 
of discovery. . .. 

A slight rustling of the curtains which hung across the 
doorway made me start as if shot; then remain rooted to the 
spot, when they were drawn slowly backward and a figure ap- 
peared in the opening—that of Francesco Lorenzi; his face 
strangely aged and drawn, and ghastly pale in the streaming 
moonlight! Like one in a nightmare I stood confronting him, 
my eyes fixed on his face, my feet weighted with lead; una- 
ble even to move or speak, much less to escape from the place. 
The sculptor made one step forward, with agonized eyes turned 
upon the ruin of his work—the master-piece of his old age— 
and on its destroyer—his once dearly-loved friend and pupil! 
Then, with a terrible cry which rang out in the stillness, throw- 
ing up his arms as if in acute physical agony, Lorenzi fell 
heavily to the ground not many yards away from me! 

Throughout this heart-breaking scene I had looked on dumb 
and frigid as the marbles around me. But with the dull thud 
of that falling body life and, as it were, consciousness awoke 
within me of overwhelming guilt and consternation. My mad- 
ness had passed—but too late, too late! For as in an agony 
of remorse I knelt beside the prostrate figure, striving to raise 
the gray head on my knee, it fell back helpless and inert. 
Again and again I felt for the heart—it had ceased to beat ; 
and, knowing little as I did of death, I realized that this was 
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no swoon or unconsciousness. Lorenzi was dead; killed as 
surely as if I had murdered him with my own hand, and the 
mark of Cain stood out branded on my brow where all men 
could read it. 

It must have been long that I knelt there, calling him by 
name, chafing the marble-cold hands fast stiffening in death— 
whose icy touch brought a cold thrill of horror through every 
nerve of my body—and striving by every means in my power 
to restore life to the inanimate frame from which it had fled. 

The moonlight had faded into the black darkness which 
precedes the dawning; and presently morning would break in 
cheerful sunshine, when they would find me here keeping a 
vigil by the dead; the murderer and the victim, with the ham- 
mer and the mutilated statue to act as witnesses of my crime. 
Then they would take me and lead me to the prisons by the 
river, stigmatized as a base, foul murderer, a monster-of vil- 
lany and blackest ingratitude. And for ever, betweea me and 
the eternity of misery awaiting me, would arise that pale, hor- 
ror-stricken face in the moonlight, and the bitter cry of mortal 
anguish ring unendingly in my ears! Again the instinct of 
self-preservation asserted itself, too strong to be resisted; and 
without one look backward I rose and fled swiftly like one 
already pursued. 

No one detained me, no one witnessed my rapid flight, as 
I scaled the wall, dropping into the street again. But cold 
drops of sweat stood on my forehead, and my heart beat wildly 
and tumultuously, loud as if its hammer-beats would rouse the 
echoes of the stony street. Strange, jeering voices sounded in 
my ears, and pursuing footsteps rushed along beside me in the 
shadows. But never pausing till I reached my humble lodging, 
I locked myself safely in; to pass through long days and 
sleepless nights of mental torture, to which death would have 
come as a welcome relief. Nor could the old reckless unbelief, 
the scepticism of all things in heaven and earth, be called 
in to aid me in this refined torment of remorse. It, too, had 
failed me. My unwilling “Credo” had been said the instant 
after the consummation of my crime; for as I knelt by my 
friend's murdered body I knew once and /or ever that there was 
a God whose infallible justice would pursue me beyond the 
grave. 

Weeks elapsed before I ventured abroad again, pleading 
illness as an excuse for absence from the studio; and indeed 
my appearance substantiated the statement to the comrades 
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who forced their way into my retirement, anxious to be the 
first to tell of the tragedy with which the art-quarters of Rome 
were ringing. And for fear of their suspicions I dared not 
deny them admittance. No exaggeration is it to say that mine 
was the torture of the rack—the inward guilt and the en- 
deavor to keep an outward calm so strangely at variance with 
my passionate, impetuous nature, as one after another came to 
relate with morbid avidity and interest “every detail of the 
mysterious story; which alas! I—the only witness—knew too 
well: how Francesco Lorenzi (who had stayed late at the 
Palace Morosini on the night of the murder) had been found 
lying dead in the studio, by the fragments of his ruined statue, 
a hammer by his side. Then they would argue and discuss 
the subject from every point of view, till I felt my brain reel- 
ing with the strain. Some opined that the sculptor destroyed 
the statue himself in a fit of morbid discouragement; then 
died with grief at the result. Others asserted it was a deed 
of vengeance—a deliberate murder; though no. signs of vio- 
lence (beyond a blow on the head which might have been 
caused by the fall) had been found on the body. But one and 
all agreed in wondering what hidden enemy a man like Fran- 
cesco Lorenzi could have had. Afterwards followed unending 
speculation as to the possible capture of the murderer and his 
identity. Strange to say, suspicion never for one instant fell 
on me; even though they knew of my erstwhile friendship 
with Lorenzi and its subsequent rupture, for fortunately my 
brooding jealousy about his statue had been kept to myself. 
Indeed, they wondered that I took the thing so hardly, when I 
could not keep the horror out of my face; for sometimes they 
looked at me curiously, till I wondered if the deep furrowed 
lines in my face, and the white threads that came into my hair 
after that night of horror, had not betrayed my secret to the 
world. 

But no; thoughtless and unseeing, the crew of reckless 
youths never guessed that each careless word on the subject 
cut like a stab; each conjecture and repetition smarted like 
a touch on the raw wound of my quivering sensibilities. But 
with the first resolution and endurance of my life I forced 
myself to go through it all—the torture of the day in public, 
.and the unspeakable solitary nights, till, in sheer desperation, 
I would rush into the streets and pace them incessantly till 
morning—anything, everything, to save me from the one tor- 
ment of the lost—thought. As I passed old Tiber in these 
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midnight vigils, its dark turbid depths appealed to me to end 
the struggle; but like all murderers I was a coward. Each 
time I essayed it Lorenzi’s white face seemed to rise from the 
river's misty surface to warn me back, till I fled in cold 
horror from that vision which so haunted my waking and 
sleeping hours; but most of all, mark you, when I contem- 
plated any desperate deed, or gave myself over to darkest 
despair. 

One day I heard a man saying, ‘‘ Francesco Lorenzi’s death 
was going to make a man of that ne’er-do-well Guidi; it made 
such an impression on him that he sowed the last of his wild 
oats the day he heard of this terrible deed” (which, little though 
they knew it, was indeed the truth). But it would have taken 
keener minds and more observing than those of the artist fra- 
ternity to penetrate the mask of iron I learned to wear. 

And with that strange human capacity for forgetfulness, 
the nine-days wonder over the tragedy passed. Be it saint or 
emperor or best-beloved—those whom we deemed most neces- 
sary and powerful are alike forgotten. Before the summer 
heats poured blindingly on the streets, driving Rome panting 
to the shadowed byways, the world had ceased to comment on 
Lorenzi’s fate. :He had passed into the dim region of immoar- 
tal shadows, whose work only lives after their personality is 
forgotten. 

And I? . . . After a long summer spent in the moun- 
tains, where I carried my dark burden with me into the soli- 
tudes, alone with God and nature, fighting the battle with 
despair, I returned to the city, and did what I thought never 
to have done again—plunged into genuine hard work. My old 
haunts knew me no more. Between them and me there was 
an impassible gulf of distance like that of years—my crime and 
my newly-awakened conscience. 

This new attitude caused much amusement to my cynical 
friends of the past, who nicknamed me “ Simon Stylites” and 
the “ Sculptor-Saint”’; taunting me that the “clericals”’ had 
got hold of me and made me a coward. In the old days ridi- 
cule instantly aroused me to shamefacedness or resentment, 
but now I pursued my way heedless alike of sneers or laugh- 
ter; for neither seemed to touch me. Occasionally I felt as if 
I illustrated one of those strange psychological problems one 
hears of, in which a man’s whole personality has been changed 
into that of another! The reckless, passionate youth, so full 
of the pride of life, had gone for ever, as well as the boyish 
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scapegrace Lorenzi had once loved; and in their place was a 
sombre, silent man whom I myself scarcely recognized, with a 
grim secret darkening his life with an ever-present shadow. 
Oh, it was strange, strange! I the uncontrolled, the passion- 
ate, to become impassive to sternness, possessing a self-control 
seldom to be met with in our southern land, where storm and 
laughter are ever near the surface. Sometimes, but seldom, 
the old fits of sudden anger welled up and would almost over- 
flow, over some wilful carelessness of the scarpellini or a more 
than usually bitter taunt of my comrades; but I had but to 
glance at the gesso model of the renegade monk, kept as-a 
“memento homo” in a corner of the studio. Then my hand 
would fall at my side and the fierce words die away unuttered 
on my lips, to be instantly replaced by the stony calm which 
had become second nature; the habitual feeling that I had 
done with life’s petty vexations and troubles on my own. ac- 
count. 

Only one touch of human comfort came to me during that 
period of poignant remorse. I was talking to Francesco 
Lorenzi’s old friend and doctor with the brave face I showed 
the world in discussing the event, though even yet the mere 
mention of it sufficed to drive the very life-blood from my 
guilty heart. After many lamentations over his friend’s un- 
timely fate the old man ended: ‘ Well, poor fellow, they 
may say what they will; for my own part I hold it was no 
murder but disease that brought him to his death. Aye, disease! 
stare as you will, Guido, with those great sombre eyes of 
yours! Some one may have ruined his statue out of jealousy 
or pure wickedness (for that ga/antuomo had no enemies), or 
even he himself may have destroyed it in a fit of discour- 
agement, such as you artistic geniuses are capable of; but, 
Dio lo sa/ it wasn’t like the man.” . . . I, the silent lis- 
tener, winced as if he had pierced my armor with a sword- 
thrust, and my lips and hands clinched in a supreme effort 
for self-control. But the good old man noticed nothing. He 
was full of his subject and went on, meditatively: “ Yes, his 
death was bound to come suddenly sooner or later; so the 
loss of his statue was not altogether to blame, though the 
shock may have hastened it. For years he suffered from 
heart-disease, and suspected it himself too, even before I told 
him. Quel povero Francesco! ever thoughtful for others even 
in his own troubles. Methinks I can hear him now, as I tried 
to break the fact to him gently, saying in that cheery way of 
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his: ‘Thank you, old friend, for trying to spare me; I have 
guessed as much for years. God has been good to me in this 
as always; for it is the death I would have chosen. The lin- 
gering agonies of a mortal sickness or a helpless old age are 
things to be dreaded; and besides this, men with heart-disease 
often outlive the rest. Anyhow, He knows best for us all.’” 

“ But the agony, the sorrow, to see his beautiful creation 
ruined before him?” I queried. “Surely fo him it was the 
agony and pangs of death.” 

“ Figlio mio, it was but momentary,” said the old physician, 
laying his hand on my shoulder and speaking gently and 
reverentially, “that sharp shock of horror; then the instant 
realization of the ‘One perfect Beauty’ opening before the 
eyes of the soul who so loved the pure and beautiful on 
earth! Nay, Guidi, do not think that one regret for earth 
clouds his happiness, or that it does not repay him for that 
instant’s purgatory here.”’ 

So I treasured up this slight glimmer of light in the dark- 
ness of my sin, though avenging conscience rose vo in judg- 
ment before me, repeating, ‘‘ Yours was the hand that struck 
the blow that gave the fatal shock.” 

Soon after this a new difficulty beset me. A commission 
came from the princely owner of Palazzo Morosini, asking me 
to take up my dead friend’s work; to commence another 
statue to replace the one destroyed. My first instinct was to 
unconditionally refuse the commission. Was / to benefit by 
the ruin my own dastardly hands had wrought? mine the 
name to perpetuate the history of the crime? The thought 
was too awful in its grim irony; and yet a strange hesitancy 
seemed to drag me back from refusing, something within me 
urging me to accept it. I had even commenced the letter of 
refusal, when once more came the old haunting vision which 
had driven me from death and the river—Lorenzi’s ghastly, 
haggard face. 

Anguish and perplexity tore me with conflicting emotions, 
and at last—I know not how or why—I accepted the com- 
mission; but with the agreement that it should be undertaken 
without payment, and as a memorial of Francesco Lorenzi. 
But the work was to be done in my own studio. Even my 
iron nerves could not face the thought of working in the spot 
where Lorenzi had labored and died; and where my guilty 
passion had perpetrated the crime of a life-time. Monstrous 
enough it seemed that the murderer should take up the work 
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of the victim; too terrible the mockery that the hypocrite 
be posing as the devoted friend of the murdered man. So 
with hands heavy and unwilling I commenced the task.. Who 
knows but what this burden was to be part of my expiation; 
part of the debt of blood-guiltiness which still hung over my 
head? Quickly the statue grew under the tireless chisel, for, 
leaving all other labor aside, I worked at it unceasingly; and 
more and more my heart was in the work. Cost what it may, 
the expiation should be complete; and resolutely stamping out 
my repugnance, I strove to reproduce, as far as possible from 
memory, the lineaments of the saintly face; moonlit-illuminated 
as it appeared before my desecrating hammer fell upon it. 

But try as I would the features and expression of my St. 
Bernard were different to Lorenzi’s. They became softened, 
less spiritually severe, and less full of the triumph of the spirit 
than of its renunciation. The likeness of the avenging angel 
was merged into the pity of a sorrowing spirit, who feels for 
frail humanity and its struggles, and longs to atone for sin by 
its own perfection. The head in Lorenzi’s statue had been 
grandly thrown back as if listening to heaven-sent inspiration, 
while the power flashing from the brow and eyes accentuated 
the gesture of the outstretched hand, full of the unspeakable 
majesty which had cowed even my sinful recklessness. But 
in mine the whole attitude was different; it seemed to shaje 
itself in opposition to all efforts to render it a copy of 
Lorenzi’s ; for the head was cast down as if in deep humility, 
the hands lightly crossed on the breast—a very embodiment of 
silence and mortification. ‘ 

At last the statue was finished, and falling short as it did 
in every particular of the perfect model of which I had robbed 
the world so ruthlessly, I saw that it would stand; if not as 
a great work of sculpture, yet as a memorial of atonement. 
. . « My friends crowded around me to congratulate me on 
my success. This was the portion which in my cowardice I 
had dreaded; to stand by and listen to their comments on its 
history, and the memories of the half-forgotten story it was 
sure to evoke. Nor was I wrong in these surmises. It at- 
tracted much attention; and people came from far and near, 
Romans and strangers alike, curious to see the work which 
memorized a tragedy. They gazed, wondered, and admired ; 
asking me questions about the story till I could have fled from 
the place to escape them; and I often fancied when I heard 
people reading out the simple lettering engraved on the pedestal, 
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“ FRANCESCO LORENZI. IN MEMORIAM ZTERNAM. G. G.,” 


what horror I could spread among them did I but whisper in 
each ear, “ That statue was carved by Lorenzi’s murderer!” 
The unanimous admiration might have moved me to satisfac- 
tion had I still any feeling left; but as it was it left me so 
impassive that the public must have wondered what manner of 
man I could be, to take such an ovation of enthusiasm so 
coldly. Only for the sculptors’ comments I listened keenly, 
willing to accept the judgment on my work from their hands. 
Their critical eyes dwelt long upon it, perhaps in realization 
that this was no ordinary effort, but that heart and soul were 
in it. Their final verdict was satisfactory; and I was content, 
not for my own sake but for the sake of the man whose 
ideal it had been, and for whom I only acted as worker. “It 
seems to me,” remarked one gray-haired ‘sculptor, who had 
most admired it, “that Guidi’s marble hath a resemblance to 
Lorenzi; his very features and his gentle look, so kind and 
compassionate. Amico mio (turning to me), thou hast robbed 
my very idea from me, for I’ve often thought myself to make 
him a model for a symbolic statue of charity!” “Nay, rather,” 
softly spoke a young religious painter, whose face (like those 
of the Catacomb saints he loved to paint) had all a Raffaello’s 
pure serenity of feature, “it is no face of saint or visionary, 
but the impress of the Divine Compassion of the Godhead; 
the dying Christ on Calvary, as he breathed forth that most 
sublime of utterances, ‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’” 

I turned to glance gratefully at the speaker, whose words 
had aroused the first spark of feeling within my breast; but 
he had forgotten usall. His dreamy eyes were riveted on the 
marble figure, his thoughts far away in the land of his pure 
ideals. “God grant it may be so!” I sighed, when they had 
all gone at last and left me alone with my statue in the dark- 
ening twilight; for in those words lies all my hope. The 
past is gone with all its fiery passion, and no repentance can 
recall it; but something within tells me that my dear old 
friend forgave me, as he hoped to be forgiven; and his kind 
face—not drawn and agonized as I saw it last; as I see it 
still in waking and sleeping dreams, but full of happiness and 
gentle compassion—will be the first to greet me on the other 
side, if I live to expiate my sin. God’s peace has come to me 
in these later years, after all the storms and troubles—a peace 
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I have little deserved; but won for me, I know, by the prayers 
of the man I so deeply injured. He gave his life cheerfully 
for mine; and like a guardian angel has helped me to live! 
Else why did I delieve as I knelt by his dead body? Why 
had I not perished miserably by my own hand, or had grace 
to fight the battle with despair—the power to work, and drown 
the thoughts which were leading me to madness? No! Fran- 
cesco Lorenzi deemed his life well sacrificed to purchase the 
salvation of one wayward, erring soul. 

My work, too, has prospered; my statues have made a 
name; but their reputation brings no moment of self-praise, 
or pride of power; and adulation is but gall and wormwood, 
knowing as I do that it is the price of blood. 

I am an old man now: I work no longer in the studio, for 

my eyes are weak and my hands tremble too much to guide 
the chisel. The lads do all the work for me; and when I go 
in to give them a few suggestions, they listen to me with 
deference. Young people are more sensible nowadays; they 
recognize the claim of the elders to an experience wider than 
their own, brilliant as may be their abilities. And I think with 
a sigh of my own hot-blooded youth, and how ill I requited 
the kindly hand and heart to which I owed so much. Ah, 
well! life, long as it is, is too short for my repentance. . . 
I only creep out when the brilliant sunshine floods our, grand 
old city, to make my favorite pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
Apostle, whose life-long penitence bids me hope the most for 
my own sinful past. For at St. Peter’s feet I feel great peace 
and hope, and near St. Peter’s dust I trust one day to rest, 
in the quiet little “Campo Santo” behind {the Basilica, where 
Francesco Lorenzi lies. 

The story of my life is told, and after all it has been more 
of arelief than a penance to put it into words. It is the story 
of a moment of fierce, unbridled passion in the heat of a god- 
less youth; followed by a remorse so deep and bitter that no 
penalty of human justice could exceed in severity. Far be it 
from me, in my poor judgment, to speculate on the punish- 
ment for sin in the world to come; but I sometimes feel that 
no purgatory could be more searching or more all-devouring 
than the wages of my sin, paid in the baptism of conscience- 
fire through which I came back to God. 

GUIDO GUIDI. 
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A NOVEL ‘‘PASTEUR INSTITUTE” IN IRELAND. 


BY JAMES MURPHY. 


i James Magovern, “the man‘who cures iedleo- 
phobia.” 

At the farm-house there is generally a num- 
ber of patients, men, women, and children, who have been 
bitten by mad dogs, and who come here for a preventive cure 
of hydrophobia. Not from Ireland alone do these patients 
arrive. Scotland, England, America, Australia, South Africa, 
all at different times furnish their contingent. 

In whatever part of the globe Irishmen reside they are, as 
a rule, well aware that in a remote district of the old country 
lives a man who has a secret cure for the awful affliction of 
rabies, 

When I visited the farm there were ten persons under 
cure; two of them were children, a boy and a girl, seven and 
ten years old respectively. Two others were butchers’ assis- 
tants from the town of Fleetwood in Lancashire, England. A 
fifth was a resident of Cape Colony. And the remaining five 
were from the County Fermanagh, where a short time previ- 
ously rabies had spread from a number of dogs to an ass and 
a great many head of cattle. 

The patients who are under treatment roam about at their 
own free will. There was no inoculation of any kind, no clini- 
cal treatment; merely a simple course of the most ordinary 
dietetic care, accompanied by a slight invasion into the domain 
of necromancy, probably with the sole purpose of impressing 
the patients. 

Magovern himself had nothing of the manners associated 
with professional men. Obviously he is but a prosperous Irish 
farmer. To more than this he does not lay claim; he is a 
tiller of the soil, his chief preoccupations being the sale of his 
cattle and the cultivation of his fields; and he talks most 
freely and willingly of the prospect of the crops, of the weight 
of his young pigs, and of the number and condition of his 
poultry. The fact that he cures hydrophobia is merely an in- 
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cidental event of his career. He advertises not for patients, 
he seeks not wealth out of his cures, and accepts without at- 
tending to its quantity the sum of money which each one in 
his‘ generosity may choose to leave him as a token of grati- 
tude for the results obtained. 

Sometimes for whole months Magovern has not a single 
person under his care; and again, and this mostly in the 
autumn, hundreds of people are in daily attendance on him; 
his own commodious farm-house does not suffice to furnish 
them lodging, and ‘they have to rely on the hospitality of the 
other farms for miles around. 

The course of treatment to which Magovern subjects his 
patients lasts at least three days, and usually five. 

On the day of arrival the party who has been bitten by a 
hydrophobic animal is simply submitted to some preliminaries, 
the connection of which with an ultimate effective cure it is 
not easy to understand. 

A little bridge spans a limpid rivulet that tosses sparkling 
from crag to crag, as it bounds down the slope of the hill on 
which the farm is situated, to mingle its fresh waters with 
those of a larger stream in the plain below. Fulfilling a rite 
which Magovern invariably adopts and to which he seems to 
attach considerable importance, the patient is blindfolded and 
led backwards and forwards over the little bridge while 
Magovern or his aged mother stands near and repeats a mystic 
formula relative to the fear of mad animals for water, and the 
effectiveness of this liquid in warding off the fell disease. 
This is on the first day; the patient on that night eats a sup- 
per prepared in accordance with special prescriptions of 
Magovern. 

On the following day a fast is enjoined. The patient is 
rigorously forbidden to indulge in solids or fluids of any de- 
scription, other than a drink prepared by the medicine man 
himself. This drink is supposed to be a decoction of barley. 
It is light and agreeable to the taste; but, in accordance with 
the statements of those who have gone through the cure, 
it seems to stimulate rather than to assuage the pangs of 
hunger. 

The fast lasts for three whole days, and those who have 
gone through it declare that of all the agonies to which it is 
possible for the human being to be subjected, this assuredly is 
the most intensely painful. Magovern distinctly explains that — 
it is an important part of his formula. The patient, it has 
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been said, is left largely to himself if he is grown to adult 
age. He consequently knows the risks he incurs if«he breaks 
the fast, and the restraint which he is obliged to put upon 
himself during these three days is a tax upén his moral ener- 
gies which rarely in life finds its equivalent. 

On the fifth day the fast is terminated; the patient still 
drinks copiously of the decoction prepared by the healer, but 
he is now free to eat and drink at his will. He is again taken 
to the little bridge, this time without any bandage on his eyes, 
and he is led backwards and forwards while other mystic 
words are repeated by some bystander. The patient is now 
cured, and with a hearty God-speed from Magovern and from 
his venerable mother, a really delightful and interesting type 
of a high-spirited and benevolent old lady, the sufferer leaves 
the farm-house, usually carrying with him some bottles of the 
barley-water preparation, as ‘well as a radical conviction that 
his cure has been effected. 

Magovern and his mother are the simplest and most 
straightforward persons that any one could desire to meet in 
life. They will tell you frankly all about their cure, except 
certain little formulas which they maintain involve the secret 
of this. cure that Providence has wished to be theirs alone. 
The story of its origin reads like a legend. 

In the beginning of this century, they relate, the grand- 
mother of the present head of the family once, as a little 
girl attending her sheep on the banks of the Shannon near 
its sources, after falling asleep, suddenly awakened as if 
by the rustle of passing winds, and looking around her in be- 
wildered surprise was astonished to perceive no one near. On 
the ground, however, hard by she perceived a carefully folded 
paper, and on picking it up found that it contained what 
seemed mystic tracings and letterings drawn out aalsinciarasse in 
explanation of some formula or plan. 

Instinctively she felt that this paper was for some time yet 
to be kept by her as a secret. She accordingly hid it, and it 
was only ten years later, when she married Philip Magovern, 
that she entrusted to him this document. Magovern read and 
understood. It was a cure seemingly dropped from heaven by 
an angel and destined to alleviate the woes of those attacked 
by incipient rabies. The secret was to be transmitted from 
father to son in the young girl’s household, and was not to 
be made public property. 

Singularly enough the cure, if such it be, has proved quite 
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astonishingly effective. Not only has Magovern prevented 
hydrophobia where the disease seemed inevitable, but he has 
also invariably made good his claims to cure it when his 
services are resorted to within three days after the symptoms 
of the disease have broken out. Sometimes it is true the 
patient, even after adopting the preventive cure, is attacked 
by the disease. But in no case does this seem to have occurred 
where the patient himself did not admit that he had violated 
the prescriptions regarding the fast. 

The question arises, Does Magovern really effect a cure, 
and is this cure other than by mental suggestion? 

It really seems as if the fast, and possibly also the liba- 
tions of the barley-water mixture which Magovern secretly 
prepares, actually effect the cure of rabies. The three genera- 
tions of Magoverns may safely be said to have treated more 
patients than the Pasteur Institute of Paris and its various 
branches throughout the world. The Pasteur Institute during 
its existence has only cured something over eighty per cent. 
of its patients, while the Magoverns have given freedom from 
disease to probably a fraction over ninety-nine per cent. of 
those who have called at their residence. 

It may naturally be objected that in the case of similar 
important results the entire world should by this time be 
acquainted with the Magoverns and their marvellous aptitudes, 
and that men of science should already have investigated the 
entire circumstances. The fact is, that the physicians in Ire- 
land are well aware of the events. The Magoverns do not 
advertise themselves, and Irish people in general have such 
a facility in admitting the existence of extra-medical cures 
that it does not occur to them to publish abroad many inci- 
dents that are of a character to astonish the world. 

Relatively to some facts in connection with Magovern’s 
cures I myself can personally vouch: 

One night in the charming town of Enniskillen, on Lough 
Erne, in company with two tourist friends, I was walking up 
East Bridge Street when a big dog came tearing along from 
the opposite direction. The younger of my companions, not 
suspecting that the animal had the disease, held out his hand 
as if to caress it when it approached. The mastiff stopped 
and bit him deep in the thumb. With our third friend we 
belabored the dog with sticks and beat him into unconscious- 
ness, but not until another of the party had been bitten in the 
leg through the trousers. 
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Previously to this the dog had bitten a tailor and his little 
son, both in the hand. 

All the parties who had been attacked repaired to Ma- 
govern’s place for treatment except the tailor’s child. His 
hand had merely been scratched, and his condition was thought 
by his parents. not sufficiently serious to warrant treatment. 
The man who had been bitten through the cloth was examined 
first by Magovern, and was rejected as not needing the cure, 
inasmuch as it was clear to the experienced medicine man 
that the virus had been removed from the tooth in passing 
through the cloth. My other acquaintance, who had been 
bitten through the thumb, went through the treatment, as 
also did the tailor. 

The latter was effectively cured and had no more after- 
trouble with the wound. The same may be said of the one 
whom Magovern had decided did not require treatment. 

The little boy whose case had been neglected, through the 
fault of his parents, within a week had symptoms of the 
disease. Magovern was hastily summoned, and by his aid the 
child was restored to perfect health. 

My travelling acquaintance, who had been bitten in the 
thumb, likewise developed symptoms of rabies. His relatives 
afterwards told that he had come away from Magovern’s 
moody and oppressed. He admitted that he had violated the 
prescriptions of the rigid fast. The sensation of hunger, he 
said, was so terrible that if he had to lose even life itself at 
the moment, he would have greedily devoured any edible that 
came in his way. Asa matter of fact he had gone into a 
turnip-field and had eaten some young Swedes, and had also 
voraciously devoured some raw cabbage. His people were not 
aware that Magovern could still treat the disease after it had 
broken out. The services of a local medical practitioner were 
requisitioned, but in a few days the unhappy young man’s 
vitality was exhausted and the end came. 
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THE LETTERS OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


BY REV. WILLIAM HENRY SHERAN. 


follows: “It has ever been a hobby of mine, 

though perhaps it is a truism, not a hobby, 

a7 2 that the true life of a man is in his letters. 
ES Not only for the interest of a biography, but 
for arriving at the inside of things, the publication of letters 
is the true method. Biographers varnish, they assign motives, 
they conjecture, they interpret Lord Burleigh’s nods; but con- 
temporary letters are facts." Fully one thousand of these 
facts, which illumine and reveal so much in the early life of 
Cardinal Newman, were collected and published by Anne 
Mozeley in 1897; they are letters written during his member- 
ship in the English Church, and the collection, by no means 
complete, forms two large volumes of reading matter, as in- 
teresting, perhaps, as any ever laid before the modern public. 
It would be a serious mistake if the letters written after his 
conversion to Catholicism were allowed to remain unpublished. 
However, the volumes in question, covering the formative 
period of his life, may always appeal more strongly to the 
public. At any rate they will claim the special glory of re- 
vealing Newman, not as a great theologian or controversialist 


‘but as a youth whose dominant impulses lay in the direction . 


of poetry and Romanticism. 

If we compare the pen-picture in these Letters with another 
more elaborate and complete, in the Afologia, the peculiar 
charm of the former will become apparent. It is true that in 
the Apologia the method he employs in order to win his 
readers is admirably conceived; he puts himself vitally and 
almost dramatically before them; he brings them, as it were, 
within the actual sound of his voice and the glance of his eye; 
he lets them follow him through the long course of his years 
as student, tutor, preacher, and leader, until they know him as 
intimately as those few friends with whom he had lived most 
freely. And after putting his personality before them with all 
the intense persuasiveness of a dramatic portrayal, he asks 
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whether they are ready to believe the foul charges of Kingsley. 
He reveals himself to the world and trusts to the conciliating 
effect of this self-revelation before entering a specific denial of 
the charges brought against him. So that the Ajo/ogia is an 
elaborate and ingenious piece of special pleading ; whereas the 
autobiography in the letters is conspicuously free from any 
ulterior purpose or any artificial restraint; it bears the uncon- 
scious simplicity, the charm and freedom of youth; it is in 
the strictest sense a self-revelation, but it contains not a trace 
of the-dramatic element. There is, however, plenty of fancy 
and idealization—the play of that faculty which gives to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name. As the life-stream is 
traced, pure and sparkling, to its hidden mountain spring, we 
see above it the uprolled clouds of the morning and the trans- 
figuring light as it glances upon the thousand objects with 
which youth comes in contact. 


NEWMAN A ROMANTICIST. 


Cardinal Newman was born a poet, and bred a Romanticist; 
and poetry and romance inspire his earliest letters. Walter 
Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, and Shelley were the study 
and meditation of his childhood; in imitation of these he be- 
came identified with the Romantic movement, which has given 
birth to the best and most vital literature of our day and gen- 
eration. It was the Romantic movement that led Newman to 
a serious study of Catholic history; for, like all Romanticists, 
he wished to enrich our dull, modern life with new emotions; 
he wished to come into imaginative touch with distant times 
and places; he delighted in the artistic and ennobling life of 
the Middle Ages, in their rich blazonry of passion and their 
ever-changing spectacular magnificence; he wished to feed the 
senses and the imagination which were starved by the blank 
walls of the Church of England, the slated hideousness of Lon- 
don streets, and the regulation diet of systems, formulas, syl- 
logisms, and generalities, prescribed by the eighteenth century. 
And so Newman goes out in search of the image, the specific 
experience, the vital fact; in later years he aims at recon- 
structing the English Church according to the Romantic ideal; 
but in early life the Romantic spirit led him away from Eng- 
land to behold the historic treasures of the Continent, and 
especially of Sicily, which always had for him a strange fasci- 
nation. The account of his foreign travels forms, perhaps, the 
most thrilling and entertaining part of his early correspon- 
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dence; entertaining because it records his youthful impressions 
of the ancient cities, cathedrals, the art and life, and natural 
beauty of the southern countries of Europe; and thrilling be- 
cause of the almost tragic ending of his life in Sicily. It was 
this journey to Sicily that inspired the most delightful hymn 
in English literature, ‘Lead, Kindly Light.” The following 
letter may be taken as typical of his Romantic sympathies: 


John Henry Newman to his Sister Jemima. 
“ROME, April 11, 1833. 

“T find myself in a foreign land for the first time in my 
life. How shall I describe the sadness with which I am about 
to leave the tombs of the Apostles. Rome, not as a city but 
as the scene of sacred history, has a part of my heart, and in 
going away from it I am as if tearing it in twain. I wandered 
about the place after the Froudes had gone. I went to the 
Church of Santa Maria, which Dionysius founded A. D. 260; I 
mounted the height where St. Peter was martyred, and for the 
last time went through the vast spaces of his wonderful 
Basilica. I am going among strangers into a wild country to 
live a wild life, to travel in solitude and to sleep in dens of 
the earth—and all for what? For the gratification of an im- 
agination, for the idea of a warm fancy cherished since boy- 
hood, drawn by a strange love. of Sicily, to gaze upon its 
cities and mountains. 

““T have to-day made my preparations for my journey: a 
set of cooking utensils and tea-service, curry-powder, spice, 
pepper, salt, sugar, tea, and ham; cold cream, a straw hat, and 
a map of Sicily. I shall want nothing from the island but 
macaroni, honey, and eggs.” 

Among natural objects that engaged his attention one finds 
volcanoes, and it is noteworthy how he describes Vesuvius. 
In a letter to Jemima, Newman pens the following description 
of the crater: 

“TI will give you some account of my going up Vesuvius 
yesterday. Mr. Bennett and myself started about half-past 
eleven. We mounted mules and asses which brought us up to 
the foot of the mountain. You go a long way between two 
walls, the boundaries of vineyards; then over the lava, which 
is like a ploughed field, in color and shape, petrified. Qn dis- 
mounting you address yourself to the task of ascending the 
cone, which does not seem much too high to run up, though 
certainly it is steep; however, it is eight hundred feet high. 
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We set to, and a tug it was. At length we were landed on 
the first crater; and sitting down on the ashes at the top, 
which are so dry as not to soil, we cooked some beef and 
drank some wine—most delicious wine. Then we began our 
rambles. The crater was truly an awful sight! The vast ex- 
panse of the true crater broken into many divisions and re- 
cesses, up and down, and resplendent with all manner of 
the most beautiful various colors from the sulphur, white clouds 
of which are ever steaming and curling from holes in the 
crust. The utter silence increased the imposing ¢ffect, which 
became fearful when, on putting the ear to a small crevice, 
one heard a rushing sound, deep and hollow, partly of wind, 
partly of the internal trouble of the mountain. The view is 
very striking and romantic. The vast plain of Naples, which 
is covered with innumerable vines, was so distant as to look 
like a greenish marsh. We could see Pompeii and its amphi- 
theatre very distinctly, and in the same direction various streams 
of lava, their age indicated by their shade of blackness, coursing 
down to the mountain's foot. It was grand to look down the 
sheer descent; and I must say that it is the most wonderful 
sight I have seen abroad.” 

The description of Etna is equally vivid, and the country 
around it was found equally charming: “At Etna the transi- 
tions from heat to cold are very rapid and severe; in the 
same day I was almost cut in two, and exhausted with the 
scorching and dust of lava, though I never got chilled.” Con- 
cerning his visit to Sicily Newman writes: “I had two objects 
in coming, to see the antiquities and to see the country. I have 
seen much of the country, and can only say that I did not 
know before nature could be so beautiful. It passes belief. It 
is like the Garden of Eden, and though it ran in the line of 
my anticipations, it far exceeded them.” 

Again, he writes from Syracuse: “I never saw anything 
more enchanting than this spot. It realized all one had read 
of in books about scenery—a deep valley, brawling streams, 
beautiful trees, the sea in the distance. But when after break- 
fast on a bright day we mounted to the ruins of the ancient 
theatre, and saw the famous view, what shall I ‘say: to see 
that view was the nearest approach to seeing Eden, It was 
worth coming all the way from England, to endure sadness, 
loneliness, weariness, to see it; yet it is but one of at least 
half a dozen, all beautiful, close at hand. I find, back of us, 
the hills are receding, and Etna in the distance is magnificent, 
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Yesterday the scene was sombre with clouds, when sudcenly, 
as the sun descended upon the cone, its rays shot out between 
the clouds and the snow, turning the clouds into royal cur- 
tains, while on one side there was a sort of Jacob’s ladder. 
I understood why the poets made the abode of the gods on 
Mount Olympus.” The ruins as well as the landscape at- 
tracted the attention of Newman: “I have seen here (in the 
neighborhood of Syracuse) the fountain of Arethusa; I rowed 
up the Anapus to gather the papyrus and to see the re- 
mains of the temple of Minerva, and I looked at the remain- 
ing columns of Jupiter Olympius. I have been conning over 
Thucydides, particularly yesterday and this morning, and am 
at home with the whole place, only I have not seen the am- 
phitheatre.” 

It was natural that the Romantic spirit, gratified in the 
midst of so much beauty, should find expression in verse as 
well as in prose. Walter Scott and Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
not to mention other Romanticists, adopted verse rather than 
prose, and the lyric form of verse, inasmuch as lyric poetry 
allows the largest freedom to emotion, and treats nature with 
the greatest fulness, sympathy, and insight. Accordingly, 
throughout the letters of Newman we find scattered many a 
gem of lyric poetry. Only a few examples can be quoted, and 
these not in full. In a letter to his mother from Gibraltar he 
adds these verses on the voyage thither: 


“ Whence is this awe by stillness spread 
O’er the world-fretted soul ? 
Wave reared on wave its boastful head 
While my keen bark, by breezes sped, 
Dashed fiercely through the ocean bed, 
And chafed towards its goal. 


“But now there reigns so deep a rest 
That I could almost weep. 
Sinner! thou hast in this rare guest 
Of Adam’s peace, a figure blest ; 
‘’Tis Eden seen, but not possessed, 
Which cherub.flames still keep.” 


After concluding his travels in Sicily Newman penned the 
following lyric, in which religion and Romanticism are com- 
bined : 
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“ Say, hast thou tracked a traveller’s round, 
Nor visions met thee there, 
Thou couldst but marvel to have found 
This blighted world so fair? 


“ And feel an awe within thee rise 
That sinful man should see 

Glories far worthier Seraph’s eyes 
Than to be shared by thee. 


“Store them in heart! thou shalt not faint 
"Mid coming pains and fears ; 
As the third heaven once nerved a saint 
For fourteen trial-years.” 


It is difficult for us, who are accustomed to regard New- 
man as a great theologian and dialectician, to appreciate his 
deep and abiding love of nature—a love essentially Romantic 
in character. The relation of Newman, and of his Oxford 
friends and fellow-converts, to Nature was closely akin to that 
of the Romanticists. On this point Professor Gates remarks: 
“Newman, like Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, found 
Nature mysteriously beautiful and instinct with strange signifi- 
cance, a divinely elaborated language whereby Ged speaks 
through symbols to the human soul.” Keble’s Christian Year 
is full of this interpretation of natural sights and sounds as 
images of spiritual truth, and with this mystical conception of 
Nature Newman was in sympathy, as is evidenced continually 
in his lyric poetry. Nature was for him as rich in its spiritual 
suggestiveness as for Wordsworth or Shelley. But in inter- 
preting the emotional value of Nature Newman had recourse 
to a symbolism drawn ready-made from Christianity. The 
mystical beauty of Nature, instead of calling up in his imag- 
ination a Platonic ideal world, as with Shelley. or becoming a 
visible garment of God, as with Goethe or Wordsworth, sug- 
gested the presence and power of seraphs and angels. Of the 
angels Newman writes: ‘ Every breath of air and every ray 
of light and heat, every beautiful prospect is, as it were, the 
skirts of their garments, the waving of the robes of those whose 
faces see God. What would be the thoughts of a man who, 
when examining a flower or an herb or a pebble or a ray of 
light, suddenly discovered that he was in the presence of some 
powerful being—God’s instrument—who was giving them their 
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beauty, grace, and perfection?” Hence it is not surprising 
that in his letters he would refer to “our blighted world so 
fair,” and feel “an awe within him rise” at the sight of those 
glories of Nature which were rather intended for the eyes of 
seraphs than for sinful men. As the “third heaven once 
nerved a saint,” so Newman believed that a right interpreta- 
tion of Nature should nerve and strengthen us—a cardinal 
doctrine in the creed of the Christian Romanticist. 

The trains of thought to which the letters of Newman give 
rise are so various and interesting that it is impossible to 
treat more than one or two of them in a single essay. It is 
easy to imagine how Newman might have become the first 
poet of his age, if he had not aimed at becoming its greatest 
prose-writer; and although he succeeded in the task, we may 
feel some regret that this success was gained at the expense 
of poetry. For in the poetic work scattered through his let- 
ters he reveals his kinship with the great masters of imagina- 
tive and emotional writing; all the charm of all the muses 
often flowers in some lonely lyric published, like “ Lead, Kindly 
Light,” in the mass of his correspondence. However, the liter- 
ary world may be thankful that he wrote so many letters— 
letters filled with the delightful story of his childhood, a charm- 
ing chronicle of every mood and fancy of youth, an unmistaka- 
ble promise of that wonderful religious and literary career 
which has practically changed the Faith of England and built 
a monument of her art for all time. 


St. Paul Seminary. 
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HELENA MODJESKA. 


BY CHARLES J. PHILLIPS. 


wee HAKSPEREAN drama during the past year was 
marked by many revivals, and none more nota- 
ble than Madame Modjeska’s “ King John,” the 
initial production of which was given in Orange, 

Sv (N. J., early in October, preliminary to the ex- 
tensive tour which has since been so successfully carried out. 

The tragedy of “ King John” has always been a vehicle 
for the talents of the greatest stars of the stage. In the early 
days of English drama Mrs. Siddons won glory by it, and 
many more of the greatest names since have added laurels to 
their fame by its means. But it has been unknown to this 
generation of America, a quarter of a century having passed 
since its last production here, when, in 1874, Junius Booth 
played the title-part. But, just as in ‘“ Macbeth” interest in 
the character of Lady Macbeth is all-absorbing, so in “ King 
John” the dominant interest lies in the ‘‘sweet Lady Con- 
stance,” with the story of whose wrongs is woven some of the 
history of the reign of the usurper John. This character of 
Constance, played in the production of 1874 by Agnes Booth, 
was never again portrayed on the American stage until the 
present day, when the great Polish actress, encouraged by the 
financial success which marked the London revival by Beer- 
bohm Tree in 1899, brought about its presentation here. It 
had long been the desire of Madame Modjeska to portray the 
character of Constance, so strongly did it appeal to her in alk 
its beauty of motherhood and womanliness; but her ambition 
to do so was never before gratified. Knowing its possibilities, 
and urged by the interest which it aroused in England, she 
went forward with her project, determined to make this re- 
vival a success; and the appreciation the public has tendered 
her shows conclusively that the world is not yet all lost to 
the greatest in drama and literature. 

In her portrayal of Constance Madame Modjeska displayed 
to perfection her great gifts. There is not in all Shakspere’s 
dramas a more exacting character than this; for, being a most 
perfect picture of true womanliness and motherhood, it calls 
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for a play of the affections and emotions which only the fer- 
tile imagination of a genius could supply. It is a character of 
such sweetness and maternal love, and such fierce resentment 
for the wrongs heaped upon the queen-mother whose every 
right is usurped, that only the power of an artist could do it 
justice, and only the power of this greatest artist could make 
it real, consistent, and true. 

Yet one can hardly say that this is Madame Modjeska’s 
greatest triumph, for it is an impossibility to pick from the 
long list of her achievements one that may be styled the best; 
but this much can be said: she has never essayed the imper- 
sonation of a character that is more becoming to her char- 
acter, or one that offers greater opportunities for the reaching 
of the highest points of art. 

Of her many ré/es perhaps the two best known to-day are 
Mary Stuart and Lady Macbeth. As the ill-fated Queen of 
Scots she has established a renown never ‘surpassed. The 
pathetic story of Mary has always appealed to every heart; it 
possesses a charm that no other story knows, and none of this 
charm is lost to Madame Modjeska, for it is her favorite, if 
she may be said to have a favorite. Her heart ‘and soul are in 
deep sympathy with the exiled queen, so deprived of all her 
rights; for she herself, an ardent patriot, has gone well through 
the school of sorrow. 

Since the days of Mrs. Siddons there has been no Lady 
Macbeth so powerful, so terribly grand and impressive, as 
Madame Modjeska. There is no Lady Macbeth to-day but this 
one high-priestess of tragedy. She is a revelation, a fear, a 
terror, and a human heart. 

Of the more than two hundred characters Madame Mod- 
jeska has portrayed, her Shaksperean productions have won 
her, perhaps, the greatest fame. She has played eighteen in 
all, and among them, first, after those already mentioned, 
Juliet must be placed. Cleopatra, Ophelia, Rosalind, Katharine, 
Beatrice, Portia, Imogen, and the list of others too long to’ 
name, follow, each in itself a master-piece. Of her more 
recent réles, that of Marie Antoinette was added to the list in 


1899. 
Interest in a play awakens interest in its actors, especially 
when they stand for all that is great in histrionic art. The 


life of Helena Modjeska holds that absorbing interest which 
marks that of all who have reached the heights, for, like the 
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lives of all the great, it is the story of a struggle. Poverty, 
that seed from which such mighty hearts have sprung, may 
claim Helena Benda, the maiden name of the actress, as 
a choice fruitage. She was born of poor parents in the 
city of Cracow, Poland, and no doubt her: childhood’s heart 
imbibed from the old fortresses of Poland’s ancient capital 
much of that strength of character which served as rampart 
and battlement in her after life. At the early age of seven- 
teen she was married to a Modezejewski, of which name that 
by which she is now professionally known is a contraction. 
Poverty continued to be her lot, and it was during these try- 
ing years that her instinctive goodness of heart was the means 
of bringing her before the eyes of the world. Poor herself, 
she was ever ready to assist her comrades in distress; and 
being fond of the drama—“ stage-struck,” many called it—an 
amateur play was proposed by which to realize some material 
aid. The story of her recognition by a theatrical manager, 
who chanced to witness the performance, and her subsequent 
appearance soon afterward, in 1861, on the professional stage, 
for the details of which we are indebted to her kindness, reads 
quite like a romance. But it is very real, as were the hard- 
ships she underwent for devotion to the art of which she had 
always been fond, and which, now within her grasp, had be- 
come her passion and hope. 

After six years of earnest endeavor, which did not go 
unrewarded, she won the laurel she had struggled for so faith- 
fully—a hearing in the Imperial] Theatre of Warsaw. This 
took place in 1868. Her husband having died in 1865, after 
three years of widowhood she now became the wife of Count 
Charles Bozenta Chlapowski. She continued in her beloved 
work, and gained greater favor year by year with her inter- 
pretations of the characters of Moliére, Goethe, Schiller, and 
Shakspere. She had created a sensation upon her début, and 
never losing prestige, step by step she mounted the ladder of 
fame. 
In 1876, what might be termed the turning point of her 
life occurred. In that year she and her husband came to the 
United States with a party of their countrymen, among whom 
the now famous Sienkiewicz was numbered. Many circum- 
stances, chief of which was the political position held by her 
illustrious husband in their afflicted native land, had enforced 
her to retire from public life. They journeyed to California, 
their present home, and settled there with the intention of 
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living a retired and restful life. But the career of Helena 
Modjeska, as far as the English-speaking stage was concerned, 
had only begun. 

With that same undaunted courage by which she had won 
the plaudits of Europe, she set about, first, to learn the Eng- 
lish language; mainly, she has said, that she might speak the 
great Shakspere’s lines in his native tongue. Then followed in 
their course those trials and ordeals through which she had 
once before struggled, and by which she now won a place on 
the American stage, making her début with John McCullough: 
in San Francisco, in 1877, only a year after coming to this 
country. Her success was instantaneous and great. 

‘She next appeared in the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, 
and continued through the series of successes which had 
marked her old-country career until she again made her début 
across the seas, the scene of this triumph being the Court 
Theatre, London, in 1880. After a year’s sojourn in Europe she 
returned to America, which she finally adopted as her home. 

Madame Modjeska—or more properly, the Countess Bozenta, 
as she is known in private life—is personally a most charming 
woman, possessing all the grace and culture which such a life 
as hers could inculcate in a gentle heart. 

In the preparation of this sketch the writer was privileged 
in meeting Madame Modjeska, and the interview was neces- 
sarily very interesting as well as somewhat unique. 

I first presented myself to the actress's manager, who re- 
ceived me cordially. It had taken almost an hour to find him, 
and I had grown rather doubtful of success, though hardly yet 
despondent. Yes, this was the manager; and would he kindly 
tell me if he could arrange an interview with Madame Modjeska 
the following day, or give me some suggestions as to how to 
procure an interview ? 

“To-morrow is Sunday,” he said; “then I am afraid ’— 
with a dubious shake of his head,—‘ I am afraid it will be a 
little’ difficult, if not impossible. Madame. Modjeska_ will 
never transact business of any nature whatever on Sunday. 
She positively declines to do it. Many and many a time I 
have gone to her and asked her to do this or that; but she 
always says, ‘I will do it any other day, but not on Sunday. 
Sunday I will spend as if I were at home.’ She will be at 
church, however, in the morning with the count, and you 
might see them there. If you present yourself to the count, 
he will receive you most graciously, I am sure.” 
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The next morning found me on the look-out at the cathe- 
dral, but neither Madame Modjeska nor her husband appeared. 
Concluding that they had attended some more convenient 
church, as later proved the case, I had almost given up my 
project, when I recalled a reference the manager had made to 
the “ Private Car.” 

In the afternoon I went in search of the Private Car. It 
was a little late, to be sure; but as this was not to be exactly 
a fashionable call, I did not lose heart at the hour until I 
reached my goal. There every curtain was drawn and not a 
glimmer of light could be seen. However, I tried one door 
and found it locked. Then I went to the other entrance, and 
lo! the door opened. Feeling a little startled, if not guilty, I 
stepped in. The room—an observation apartment and office— 
was in darkness; there was no sound and not the faintest light 
was visible. I rapped; a door opened at the end of a hall 
revealing a lighted room within, and a maid took my card to 
the count, who soon himself appeared. He gave me a most 
gracious and hearty greeting, and, having made a light, in- 
vited me to a seat. 

Over an hour of interesting book and stage talk ensued, the 
count proving to be a very fund of information and jovial good 
nature. Sienkiewicz and his novels, Heine, Martini, Hugo, 
Spanish novelists of the present day, and many kindred sub- 
jects he touched upon, remarking particularly the great loss 
we suffer in having to take the works of these authors through 
translations where worlds of expression and beauty are lost. 

My hopes began to sink, when he looked quite as doubt- 
ful over the possibility of my seeing Madame Modjeska as had 
the manager; and when he returned from her apartments with 
apologies, I began to lose heart. But the apologies were fol- 
lowed by a cordial invitation to meet Madame, with Mr. R. D. 
MacLean and Miss Odette Tyler, her leading support in this 
tour, the same evening in the theatre. 

“You see,” he explained, “it is so seldom we spend an 
evening not travelling, when Madame my wife does not play, 
and she enjoys so much seeing a play, for it is rarely she can, 
we have decided to go. Then we have heard a great deal 
about this young actor, Tim Murphy, and we could not let 
the opportunity pass.” 

When I reached the theatre and inquired for the Count 
Bozenta I learned he had not forgotten me. As I was ushered 
into the box he greeted me in his hearty way and called 
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Madame, who was enjoying the sight of the audience. My 
heart stood quite still as she approached, murmured the name 
in that accent that is known:so well, and gave me a hearty 
welcome, extending her dainty hand. As some one has said, 
‘“ Feeling exalted in the presence of the high,” I felt the swirl 
of greatness about me in the presence of this wonderful wo- 
man whom I had admired so long before I ever saw her. 

Madame Modjeska surprised me. On the stage she is 
wonderful, but on this side of the footlights she is more won- 
derful. She is no longer the actress—that is the most indeli- 
ble impression my meeting with her left me—but a beautiful 
woman with a face, unmarked by years of toil, as sweet as her 
manner. It is a radiant face—in fact, the word radiant de- 
scribes most aptly her whole personality; such a face, the 
poets would say, “the soul shines through.” But above 
all it is strong; the clear lines of the profile bespeaking un- 
daunted will force, a sort of powerful beauty that is rather 
awe-inspiring in its soft severity. 

I had abundant opportunity to study every expression and 
feature of the distinguished actress. She seemed to enjoy ex- 
tremely the sensation of being before instead of behind the 
foot-lights. 

“* Ah, I do love to go to the theatre!” she said enthusiasti- 
cally. “She likes it when she is not working herself,” the 
count joked merrily. She applauded joyously, and her fresh, 
bright smile and radiant eyes were a picture of perfect pleasure. 
It was indeed a great treat for her, whose life-work had been 
the stage, to see a play. She would hear no criticism what- 
ever. “I am not in a critical mood at all,” she said, sitting 
back luxuriantly in her chair. “I just sit here and enjoy it 
very, very much.” 

Daring the last intermission I approached the subject of 
my errand, though loath to mar her enjoyment by intruding 
any suggestion of her daily work; but she responded most 
graciously. 

“I came to this country in 1876, twenty-four years ago, and 
have since played eighteen Shaksperean parts. The count and 
I were just going over them the other day. Ah! Shakspere— 
he is the master. He is so grand, so different from the others. 
When I was in Poland I wished to learn English above all 
other things, that I might read Shakspere in his own tongue, 
the language he wrote in. Ah, he is sublime! 

“ But it is different to learn a part in the English; it takes 
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such very careful study, for me, so that I may make no mis- 
takes. 

“ How long a time does it require to prepare a rdle? Per- 
haps two months, perhaps a year; I do not know how long, 
for you must think so much always. To learn the lines, even 
to have them ‘trippingly on the tongue,’ is easy. It is not 
the memorizing that is difficult; it is to become the part, to 
have it as I wish it, as I feel it ought to be, to make it be- 
come a part of me, to get the spirit of it—that is difficult. 

“Take the ré/e of Juliet, for instance. When I was study- 
ing that I could not sleep at nights, but paced up and down, 
restless, always excited with it. In the morning I was out at 
four o'clock to see the sunrise; and at night I often went to 
the graveyard to be alone with Juliet, to study and think. 

“King John was new, and at first I dreaded it for fear I 
could not give it all the expression it should have. I love the 
Lady Constance, and indeed I am happy that I am playing 
the réle. 

“No, I will not return to Poland after I retire. We will 
live in our Californian home, where it is very beautiful. You 
should see the flowers we have in the mountains there.” 

The ringing up of the curtain cut short the conversation, 
and after the play was over there was little time for anything 
but formalities. 

When I parted with my friends, Madame Modjeska turned 
back and, waving her little hand, called “ Au revoir.” I caught 
a glimpse of the disappearing figure wrapped in its exquisite 
silks and furs, the queenly poise of the head, and the fresh 
face with its radiant smile lighting it with the light of genuine 
good. Then the crowd before the theatre hurried me along. 
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BY NINA DE GARMO SPALDING. 


of a Pompeian house, and lingered in the 
red-gold, waving hair of a young girl who 
was kneeling by the marble impluvium 
watching the gold-fish that flashed to the 
surface in that same sunlight. The sound 
of a cithara was heard from one of the 
rooms opening onto the court. She was 
listening and thinking. 

She had just come home from a drive 
along the shores of the bay. The sun had 
glittered on the blue water and touched 

the hills with gold. She had been very happy. It was the 
fashionable hour for driving; all the gay youths in their gilded 
chariots had been returning from the baths. There were many 
greetings on the way, and it was of one of these youths that 
Plotina was now thinking and wondering if the young Valerian’s 
heart had really been given to the stately Julia. She thought 
that he looked like a god as'he dashed furiously past her in 
his graceful bronze chariot, with the silver bells jingling. He 
had been leaning forward, watching intently his spirited horses 
as their delicate hoofs hardly seemed to touch the earth; he 
had not seen her. 

She rippled the clear water with her fingers and watched 
the startled fish dart to the other side of the basin. She heard 
a step on the mosaics, and thought it was the atriensis whose 
duty it was to care for this open hall. A deep, musical voice 
said: “I sought your father, fair Plotina, but I find a beauti- 
ful substitute.” She rose and turned and saw Valerian, who 
was standing behind her, as perfect in face and form as a young 
god, it seemed iri answer to her thought. On her fair skin, un- 
der which was a network of almost imperceptible blue veins 
giving to it a startling whiteness, sometimes the accompaniment 
of that red-gold hair, crept a rosy flush. She looked very 
beautiful to the impetuous young Roman as she stood there in 
the soft light. The long folds of her peplus, fastened on the 
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shoulder with an emerald buckle, and hanging loosely to the 
mosaic floor, revealed the firm, white throat and arms. The 
water was dripping from her small, pointed fingers. She raised 
her blue eyes, which told of her Greek origin. 

**VYes, we are alike, my father and I, although I tell him 
that it is only the color of our hair that is the same.” And 
she smiled with a gleam of mischief that made her still more 
charming because more human. 

“‘When I left Pompeii Plotina was still a child, and I re- 
turn to find her a young woman to fill the Roman beauties with 
envy.” His openly expressed admiration brought a light cloud 
over her face, for, as he said, the motherless child had suddenly 
grown into a young woman of great beauty, to all of which the 
father, absorbed in his music, had been blind; so she had not 
been satiated with the praise which the young gallants showered 
upon the Roman women. 

A few crystal drops still clung to her fingers. She clapped 
her hands, and one of the drops leaped through the air and 
lighted on the gold-embroidered sleeve of his tunic. He looked 
at it gravely while she told the slave to summon her father to 
the tablinum, where Valerian would await him. 

“You have baptized me, fair priestess, with the mystical 
rite of the fanatic Nazarenes, and my soul is thine as truly as 
they pledge their lives to the impostor, Christus.” 

She looked up at him with startled eyes and started to 
speak, but checked herself and walked around the impluvium 
towards the tablinum. 

“By Hercules!” he said to himself as he followed her, “ her 
soul is as gentle as a dove’s, and she must be wooed in a 
manner far softer than the eagle-hearted ’komans.” And so 
thinking, he spoke to her impersonally of a new song that he 
had brought to her father, in which he himself was much in- 
terested. 

They walked slowly side by side, and through the tablinum 
they could see the red pillars of the peristyle with its tall 
vases of rare flowers, and beyond that, through a mosaic tri- 
clinium, the rich green of the garden made the bright mosaics 
still brighter and the gleaming marbles whiter. Opposite the 
entrance on some rocks reclined a marble maiden, and from 
the urn in her hands gushed forth a stream of clear water 
which trickled down the sides of the rocks with a musical 
sound. The cithara was still tinkling in the distance, and the 
warm southern air, trembling with sweet sounds, filled the soul 
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of the young Roman, so susceptible to pleasing impressions, 
with happiness. 

The music ceased, and when the old Flavius joined them 
Plotina withdrew into the garden, where they could hear her 
happy voice as she talked with her maidens or sang a bit of 
song. . 

Flavius saw the eyes of the younger man follow her grace- 
ful steps through the peristyle and into the garden, where she 
was lost to view. He sighed and said: “She is a good daugh- 
ter, Valerian; but I fear that she is no longer a child.” 

He looked his surprise, however, when the young man an- 
swered: “ You would hardly take her for a child with that 
beautiful, womanly head and stately carriage.” 

Flavius passed his hand over his forehead and sighed 
again. “I had not realized it. I am afraid that I keep her 
too much with me, and she has few pleasures such as young 
people enjoy.” And Valerian vowed to himself by Hercules, 
his favorite god, that before many moons had risen and set 
he would bring some of those same pleasures before that fair 
shrine. 

As a means to that end he talked with the old enthusiast 
about the music of Rome as compared to that of Greece, and 
brought forward the new song, which really had been his ob- 
ject in coming. He talked so eloquently and so well that when 
he rose to go the half had not been said by Flavius, and he 
eagerly cried, putting his hand on the young man’s shoulder: 
“Come to me again, Valerian, and, by Minerva, I'll convince 
you yet that the world has never heard the equal of the Odes 
of Horace. Come and dine with us to-morrow. There will be 
no other guests.” 


He had dined with Flavius that night and many other 
nights, and there had been many moonlight excursions on the 
bay and the Sarnus. For young Valerian, the wealthy son of 
a wealthier Roman father, who preferred the soft southern air 
to that of Rome, had yet to learn that anything could op- 
pose his will. He was the product of the times, and with the 
example of a profligate court before him he gratified his every 
desire. ; 

There was something about this young Greek girl, some 
subtle power, which held him, yet repelled him. His thoughts 
were all of her, and his gay young friends found him a poor 
companion. He would feel a great love in his heart, and with 
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the love-light in his eyes he would seek her only to find the 
burning words grow cold on his lips. He could not explain 
this nor, in the days that followed, what it was that drew 
him again and again to her side, if it was not a love that he 
could tell. 

One evening they were sitting in the garden. Flavius had 
been called into the atrium by some clients. The water 
rushed down from the urn over the rocks and the air was full 
of the odor of flowers. She had grown more lovely than ever, 
in the young Roman’s eyes. He was lying on the soft grass 
at her feet, as she sat on a low marble seat with her hands 
lightly clasped in her lap. He lifted his head, which was rest- 
ing on his hand, and looked at her so intently that her eyes 
drooped. 

“ Plotina,” he said softly. 

“ Yes.” 

“Look at me.” For an instant their eyes met. There was 
a whole world of sweetness in the gaze of the blue that was 
caught and melted into the glad light from the brown. He 
sat up and leaned forward until his face almost touched her 
clasped hands. 

‘‘Plotina,” he said again. She did not answer. He looked 
up into her face, but she closed her eyes so that they should 
not speak the love that filled them. He bent his head and 
pressed his lips to her hand. Again he looked up, and now 
her eyes were open wide. 

“ Plotina, beloved, I love thee.” He almost whispered, and 
taking one of the small hands in each of his he placed them 
against his face. He felt them tremble, and he could hear her 
quickened breath above the sound of falling water. She 
leaned over closer and closer until her lips touched his hair. 
It thrilled his sensitive being through and through. He 
pressed the little hands closer and murmured again : 

“T love thee, Plotina.” 

‘“‘And I thee, Valerian,” she whispered. He rose to his 
feet, still holding her hands in his, and drew her up from the 
carven seat, close to him. He put a hand lightly on either 
shoulder, and looking down into the beautiful eyes he said: 

“O my Plotina! I love thee more than life itself; it is 
thou who hast taught me what truly is love. Thou hast been 
to me a goddess to be worshipped. At thy shrine, fair one, | 
have long poured out the offerings of my heart. I have come 
to thee many times, beloved, to confess my love, but ever there 
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has been some mysterious force which held thee from me and 
stopped my words; but now thou art mine, mine!” 

A tear of happiness, which could not find expression in 
words, hung on her long brown lashes and brushed against his 
face. He spoke lightly: 

“See, beloved, thou hast baptized me again.” She drew 
away from him, and sitting down on a low seat made room 
for him beside her. 

‘Dost thou believe in the gods, Valerian? ” 

“As my life, and my love for thee,” he replied wonder- 
ingly. 

“ Dost thou remember what thou saidst to my father about 
the Arena?” 

“That I would like to see every one of the new sect of 
the Nazarenes thrown to the beasts and killed as mercilessly 
as they crucified the mad Carpenter. Is that what thou speak- 
est of, Plotina?’’ She shrank from the arm that would en- 
circle her. 

“Wouldst thou see me the prey of wild beasts?” He 
started and the color left his lips. He was impulsive and 
sensitive, and whatever he did or believed he did and be- 
lieved with his whole soul. He said slowly and with horror: 

“ Art thou a Christian?” 

“As I live and love thee, Valerian.” 

He bowed his head in his hands and sat with his eyes 
fixed on the mosaic floor. Slowly he lifted his head and 
looked at her. 

But his great love was stronger than his horror, his deter- 
mined lips relaxed and, drawing her to him, he said: 

‘Plotina, I love thee more than all else in the world; 
more than my religion, more even than the gods.” 

When Flavius came back to them his surprise was no greater 
than his pleasure, for he had already loved Valerian as a 
son. 

The days passed in happiness for the gentle Plotina and 
her lover. The happiness was not unmixed with sadness, 
however, for the young girl had embraced with her whole soul 
the doctrine of the new religion. Living as she had without 
young companionship, when her old Roman nurse first had 
hinted at the faith which kept her from sacrificing to the 
gods and made her always tender and happy, she had listened 
eagerly, and gradually the light of Christianity was shed over 
the pagan maiden’s life. 


. 
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It was a great sorrow to her that ser God was not Va- 
lerian’s god, and many times since they were betrothed she 
had tried gently to win him to her faith; but the young 
Roman, deeply as he loved her, was intolerant of her belief, 
and he hoped that she would of her own free will come back 
to the religion of her fathers. 

He awoke one morning with a feeling of great foreboding. - 

“By Pollux!’ he exclaimed, “ Justinian’s dinner ran too 
richly with wines last night. I will go to my Plotina, and in 
her beauty and grace forget myself and my ills.” The pall 
which smothered Vesuvius seemed strangely ominous and 
weighed upon his spirits. 

He found her where he first began to love her, and where 
the image of Julia died in his heart. She knelt by the side of 
the marble basin throwing some food to the fishes. This time 
she knew his step and rose smiling. 

“IT was thinking of thee, Valerian.” 

“ Ah, when do I cease to think of thee, Plotina!” he ex- 
claimed, bending to kiss her warm little hand. “I was sad 
and I came to thee, and already I feel that sadness leaving 
me; for who can feel sorrow with thee, beloved?” And he 
looked at her fondly. : 

“What tasks occupy thee, Plotina, when thy Valerian is 
not with thee?’ he said, drawing her down beside him on the 
seat, all inlaid with pearl and covered with soft cushions, 

“TI think of thee, Valerian, and I pray often that thy heart 
may be inclined to the true faith; that the love of that same 
Christus who died for us, for thee, Valerian, may fill thy 
heart.” 

“ Thou knowest not what thou askest. I love thee and I love 
the gods, and only they have the power to save; but if thou 
wilt believe in an unknown God, my love is so great, as great 
as life itself, that even this cannot bring a shadow between us, 
and in my house shall be placed an -altar to thy God.” So 
engrossed were they, they had not noticed a suddenly increas- 
ing darkness. He was interrupted by a slave with a fright- 
ened face, who rushed into the chamber shouting: 

“Fly! Save yourselves! Pluto is raining fire and stones 
upon the city!” 

Springing up and drawing aside the curtains, Valerian saw 
that the slave was right. Fine ashes and stones were coming 
down in the peristyle like rain. Together the lovers ran to 
the entrance. Frightened slaves with cries and groans were 
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rushing past them out into the street, where all was confu- 
sion—slaves calling upon each other and the gods for help. 
Terrified horses, becoming unruly, dashed past and flattened 
the people against the shaking walls. Shrieks of fright from 
children, loud cries from men and women, mingling with the 
snorts of terror from the animals, filled the air. Great stones 
were falling from no one knew where, walls were suddenly 
crashing inward and the cries became groans of pain. 

Plotina took the cross from about her neck with trembling 
finger and murmured, “O Christ! save us; save Thy people 
by Thy holy cross and suffering.” As though in answer to 
her prayer old Domitilla, her nurse, cried out to her above 
the terrible sounds : 

“The bay, the bay! The fire comes from the mountain; 
let us fly to the bay.” 

“ Christ, I thank thee!” Plotina said before she ran through 
the deserted house, calling for her father. 

Together the four made their way through the confusion of 
the streets, passing the shops so gay but an hour before. It 
grew darker. Before the temple of Juno, into whose doors 
poured a stream of believers imploring the protection of the 
goddess, stood an old man, one of the sect of the Nazarenes, 
crying in a loud voice: 

“The wrath of God, the Father of Christ, is fallen upon 
an unbelieving city. O ye idolaters! your marble goddess 
cannot save ye.’ He stood in their path with threatening 
arms uplifted, the light of a fanatic burning in his eyes. 

“ Give way, old blasphemer!” cried Valerian. ‘ Give way, 
I say; Juno will save her people.” 

“Woe to thee, young man! Repent ere it is too late. 
Leave thy false images and turn to the true God.” In his 
Christian zeal he would not let them pass, and this and his 
words fired the young Roman’s blood with a sudden an- 
tagonism. 

“ Listen, oh listen, Valerian!" pleaded Plotina, desperately. 

“Come,” he cried, almost roughly forcing her toward the 
temple; “ Juno will protect us.” And, followed by the others, 
he made his way through the throng. 

“OQ Valerian! Father!’ implored Plotina, when she could 
make them hear her voice above the din about them. ‘“ Come 
to the bay, away from the mountain. Come with me to 


safety.” 
But already Flavius was prostrating himself before the altar 
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in an agony of supplication; Valerian, encircling her with his 
arm and drawing her to him, said gently, “ Wilt thou not pray 
to Juno now, Plotina?’’ And so standing there in the midst 
of idolaters he repeated with them their entreaties to their 
deity, while the prayer of this Christian maiden rose from the 
degradation about her as purely and truly as the thin flame 
rises from a rubbish heap high up into the clear air. 

A sudden hush fell upon these terrified people as a white- 
robed priest of Juno appeared before them. Valerian, with 
those about him, fell on his face before his sacred person. 
Even Domitilla, with a servant’s humility, bowed low before 
him—in respect, perhaps, to his white hairs. It was like the 
sound of reeds blown by a sudden wind. The stricken people 
were prostrated; only one remained standing upright, with 
hands clasped before her and her rapt, beautiful face upturned 
and glorified with a look of perfect trust. 

Slowly the priest raised his arm and, pointing to Plotina, 
took one step towards the unconscious maiden. With a cry 
Domitilla sprang to her side. 

At the sound of crashing walls it was as though a whirl- 
wind had caught the reeds and tossed them wildly about, 
breaking themselves upon one another, standing upright only 
to be hurled back again. The one moment of awe and calm 
‘had passed, and again the din of terrified men and women 
filled the air and all was confusion. 

When Valerian struggled to his feet Plotina was no longer 
by his side, 

Domitilla had gathered her up in her arms, and with one 
hand over Plotina’s mouth, silencing her cries, she muttered to 
herself: “If they think that marble woman is going to keep 
these walls from falling on their heads they can stay here until 
she crushes them; but Domitilla prefers a surer safety, and is 
going to save her child.” 

With a superhuman effort she made her way to the shore 
with her now unconscious burden. 

When Plotina’s eyes opened again she was floating on the 
troubled waters far from under the dark and awful cloud. 

The red glare from that mountain of death lighted the bay 
with its many small boats filled with fugitives like herself. 
She was alone save for her nurse. The falling walls of the 
temple, with the molten lava, had buried the two hundred wor- 
siippers for centuries from this world. 
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The warm sun was shining into a little room in Rome as 
softly as though a beautiful town had not become a “city of 
the dead.” ‘ 

The room was bare save for its narrow couch and its table, 
holding a silver ewer and basin. Before a rude cross made of 
twigs tied together with fibres knelt the white-robed figure of 
a young girl, her long, soft hair, almost as white as the gar- 
ment she wore, waving over its loose folds; her eyes looking 
up with hope and with a deep happiness that pierced sorrow, 
a happiness not of this world but as one who sees a vision 
above and beyond it. She prayed. 

“ Day and night I will pray unto Thee, O Christ, Son of 
God. Thou divine man, who with us did suffer and for us was 
crucified that we, with Thee, might live not for this life alone, 
but for the eternal happiness of the hereafter, grant to me, O 
God, the souls of my beloved and my father; grant to me 
life on this earth that I may pray continually unto Thee, that 
for ever we may dwell with Thee in happiness, until Thou hast 
pardoned their souls the blindness which kept them from Thee 
in this life, and gather them to Thy loving bosom. Then, my 
task on earth being finished, let me too die and come to Thee 
—and to them.” 

She rose to her feet and, walking to the window, looked 
out across the Campagna, toward the southland where. her 
home and love lay buried. The western light, streaming 
across the white house-tops of Rome, caught her window, 
lighting and glorifying the wistful face of the first Christian 
Nun. 








THE GRAND GRAY RUIN AFTER THE DEVASTATION OF EARTHQUAKE AND TIME. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE MISSIONS IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


BY E. H. ENDERLEIN. 


HE California Missions, twenty-one in number, 

lie along the famous and romantic old trail, £/ 

Camino Real—The King’s Highway—which was 

established by Carlos III. and his successors, 

Carlos IV. and Fernando VII., when California 

was part of Spain. £/ Camino Real was the recognized high- 

way of official travel which, entering San Diego on the south, 

led to the Missions, which were located about a day’s journey 

apart and formed a cordon in California, a continuation of the 

cordon in Lower California, and ended on the north at San 
Francisco. 

Along the cordon of the King’s Highway lay the civilization 
of a life purely Spanish. Upon this trail rode the couriers of 
the three kings, bearing the royal rudrica. Upon it, in zerape 
and sombrero, rode the Spanish don, his carved leather saddle 
inlaid with silver by the Indian armorers of Santa Inez. Upon 
it also travelled the Franciscan friars in the brown habit of 
their order, girded about the waist with a knotted cord. 
These Franciscan fathers were the founders of the Missions. 
Full of absolute self-abnegation, they were loved by the people, 
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for they were spiritual democrats. Possessing nothing they 
could call their own, they were free to pray, to help, to com- 
fort, with no distinctions of place or person. 

The story of the founding of the Missions is full of romance. 
The greatest activity of this early colonization was contempor- 
aneous with the American Revolution, and the two movements, 
so widely apart in distance and character, have found close re- 











MONUMENT TO FATHER JUNIPERO SERRA AT MONTEREY. 


lationship as the long procession of years has united the 
interests of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

The Mission buildings to-day are among the few monuments 
of antiquity upon this continent. Rich in romantic association, 
picturesque and beautiful, they have stood for a century of 
time, the tangible remains of the works of the Spanish padres, 
who had severed their connections with civilization and pene- 
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trated into new and untried regions to make converts to their 
faith. S» long ago as 1767 the Missions in Lower California 
were given to the Franciscans of the College of San Fernando 
in Mexico, and there was appointed to take charge of 
the work a little band of twelve friars under the leadership of 
Father Junipero Serra. It was the desire of the government 
at the time to colonize 
Upper California, and 
almost before the friars 
had commenced their 
work there came an 
order from the king to 
send a colony to the 
harbor of Monterey or 
to San Diego, and ar- 
rangements were at 
once made for the expedition, with Father Serra in charge. 
This priest was one of the most remarkable men of whom the 
history of the church gives any account. Full of learning and 
zeal, with wonderful administrative ability, Father Junipero be- 
came the spiritual and temporal leader, the first in rank of 
apostolic missionaries. The unselfishness of his life was abso- 
lute. He was filled with fervor and insatiable passion. At Santa 
Barbara, among the treasures of the Franciscan College, is an 
old daguerreotype which was taken from a portrait of a cen- 
tury ago, a beautiful likeness of the face of this eighteenth 
century spiritual enthusiast, the foremost and grandest figure 
in Mission history. 

Nine of the Missions were founded by Father Junipero. 
All were built, under the direction of the padres, by the Indian 
converts. The method of founding each was the same in all 
cases. A cross was planted upon the spot to be consecrated 
a booth built of the spreading boughs of the trees, and then 
with the sprinkling of holy water the spot was christened with 
the name of a saint. Mass was celebrated, the Indians being 
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WITHIN THE WALLS OF SAN FERNANDO THE. TREATY OF PEACE WAS SIGNED 
WHICH YIELDED CALIFORNIA TO THE UNITED STATES. 


summoned by the clangor of the bells which were swung above 
the rude altar. Two friars were appointed to take charge of 
the holy spot, to win converts, to baptize and teach and bring 
into the fold all the Indians in the vicinity, and later the Mis- 
sions themselves were erected. 


The first Mission founded was at San Diego in 1769, where, 
upon July 16, Father Serra and his band chanted the grand 
hymn of “ Veni Creator” and laid the corner-stone of civiliza- 
tion in California. Only a pile of crumbling ruins, a few olive- 
trees and waving palms, are left to-day to show where this 
sainted friar commenced his heroic labors. 

San Juan Capistrano, founded also by Father Serra in 1776, 
has been a pile of ruins since the year of the great tremlor, 
1812. This edificé, stately in its desolation, splendid even in 
ruins, was built of stone in the form of a Latin cross. Its 
walls were five feet thick, its dome eighty feet high, and in 
its belfry with four arches hung the consecrated bells. With 
its round tower and Roman arches, and its long, covered corri- 
dors, it was by far the most imposing in its architecture of all 
erected by the Franciscan fathers. It was almost exactly like 
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that of San Francisco Antigua, in Guatemala—also an earth- 
quake ruin. : 

In the interior may still be seen brilliant frescoing, Byzan- 
tine patterns of superb red, pale green, and soft grays; also 
the niches in which the statues stood behind the high altars, 
as well as bits of carving in the stone capitals, or pilasters. 
In the centre of the dome-shaped ceiling of the sacristy is a 
curious head of Indian workmanship, and the long, arched cor- 
ridors are still paved with the large, square tiles which were 
used in the century past. 

This grand gray ruin may be seen to-day by the tourist 
who speeds in the palace car past the little hamlet of San 

Juan. If he visits 

the spot he may 

wander through 

room after room, 

court after court, 

through the long 

corridors with 

their broad Ro- 

"> man arches, over 

fallen pillars and 

through many 

carved doorways, 

p=) ; and he cannot but 

shudder as . he 

thinks of the great 

earthquake which 

destroyed this 

stately edifice,and 

which under its 

crumbling walls buried thirty-three kneeling worshippers, who 
upon that day were celebrating the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception. Since that time the orchards of olives, the stately 
palms, the flowing fountains, the aqueducts, the cisterns, the 
zanjas have all disappeared. The stone carvings are defaced, 
the confessionals worm-eaten, and in the quadrangle the sum- 
mer suns and winter rains have covered with vegetation the 
many untrodden thresholds. In the superb arches still hang 
the bells, full of legend and story; the bells that have rung 
for war, for peace, that have seen the rise and fall of Mission 
life, and now hang silently in the ruins. Besides the bells but 
little elge has been sacred to time or its spoilers, yet the ruin 
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has a grandeur 
and beauty most 

appealing, and is 

often called the 

“Melrose Abbey 

of the West.” 

The Mission of 
San Fernando 
Rey was founded 
in 1797 in honor of 
Ferdinand V., 

King of Aragon. 

It is one of the t 

Missions built after the death of Father Serra, and “became 
so prosperous that it was the belief that his soul passed directly 
into heaven, and that this great wave of concession was the 
result of his prayers.” 

The Mission is twenty-one miles from Los Angeles. Until 
1820 San Fernando was in a flourishing condition, but it is now 
almost in ruins. Around this venerable pile lie mounds of dé- 
bris, but it is quite easy to trace the original scope of the 
buildings. The old church, the protecting walls and ranges of 
cells, the pillared walks, the beautiful arched corridors, the 
famous fountain, and high-walled olive groves and gardens, are 
all easily located, while the old palms rise high where they 
have waved their rustling leaves for a century of time. Near 
by is the monastery, which is 240 feet long by 60 feet wide. 
The old cloisters, the red tiled roof, the quaint window-grill, 
and the great chimney form details of a whole which is indeed 
an architectural treasure. The out-buildings, now gone, once 
measured a linear mile, and were grouped in patios. Here are 


still traces of the aqueducts, cisterns, and the store-house, which 
at one time, it was 


said, held $100,000 
worth of produce 
within its walls. 
Even a larger sum 
than this must have 
been represented by 
the great extent of 
buildings. Many of 
the beautiful altar 
ornaments are kept 
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in the chapel, which is well preserved: quaint silver censers, 
carved wooden figures of the saints, and fine old paintings, all 
of which came from Spain and are beautiful in design and 
workmanship. The historic value of this Mission is augmented 
by the fact of its occupation by General John C. Fremont, who 
signed within its walls the armistice which established peace 
between the United States and California at the close of the 
Mexican War. 

The Mission of San Luis Rey is in the Santa Margarita 
Valley, forty miles from San Diego. It is located upon a 
small hill, thus becoming a dominant feature of the landscape 
for many miles around. This Mission was founded in 1708, | 
and is the one Mission which remained prosperous long after 
secularization. The church, with its tower, open belfry, and 
long rows of arches, is still very beautiful and well preserved. 
It has not materially altered since the days of the early Fran- 
ciscans. Here is the grave of Father Zalvidera, even yet cared 
for, and strewn at times with fresh flowers. The court-yard 
still contains its fountain, though the long corridors and arches 
have fallen and are in various stages of dilapidation. The 
church proper, however, is in serviceable condition. In 1893 
it was made a Franciscan college for preparing boys for the 
priesthood. Upon May 12 of that year three boys from Mexico 
were invested with the habits of the order as postulants. At 
this interesting service there was a great concourse of people, 
tourists, Mexicans, Indians, besides church dignitaries, including 
the Bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles, the Vicar-General, 
the Commissioner-General of the Franciscan Order of Mexico, 
with three fathers from the College of Nuestra Sefiora de 
Guadalupe in Zacatecas, who brought with them the novices. 
The services were of the deepest interest. Father O’Keefe, of 
Santa Barbara, visits this point regularly, and four padres are 
permanently stationed here. 

Pala, an assistencia of San Luis Rey, founded in 1816, is 
a chapel twenty-four miles from: Oceanside. While the build- 
ings, which formed a square enclosure of about two hundred 
and fifty feet, are in ruins, yet the quaint bell-tower, which 
stands some distance from the Mission buildings, is perfect. 
It has two stories besides the foundation, and each contains a 
bell, the bells hanging from arches. A short flight of steps 
built in the foundation leads up to the lower bell. Around 
this quaint landmark is a lonely cemetery, and simple black 
and white crosses mark the spot where lie those who once mur- 
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Miss TESSA KELSO, ONE OF THE FIRST WORKERS IN THE PRESERVATION OF 
THE MISSIONS. 
mured a Pater Noster within the walls of the crumbling struc- 
ture. Mass is celebrated in the chapel every other Sunday by 
a priest from San Luis Rey. 

The Missions of San Fernando and San Juan Capistrano, 
being located near Los Angeles, have long been objects of 
great interest to its citizens, who at different times and sea- 
sons made pilgrimages to these historic spots. They looked 
with dismay upon the disintegration of the noble structures, 
keenly alive to the fact that they were monuments of energy, 
of courage, of religious fervor, and of an advancing civilization 
that should not perish. It was lamented that the hungry 
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tooth of decay had so long been permitted to gnaw upon them 
undisturbed and unhindered, and it was felt that the people 
of today owed to the past, to the brave, heroic conquering 
force of the old padres, that the structures be preserved. 

In 1892 this sentiment crystallized into an organization 
known as the “ Association for the Preservation of the Mis- 
sions.” The chief worker in this organization was Miss Tessa 
Kelso, then the Los Angeles City ‘Librarian. She had able 
coadjutors in the Very Rev. Father Adam, rector of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Vibiana, V. M., Los Angeles, and vicar-general ; 
also Don Antonio and Sefiora Mariana Coronel, all of whom 
have been intimately and prominently associated with the 
annals of California. Mrs. Mary E. Stilson was elected secre- 
tary, and more than one hundred names were recorded by 
her on the membership rolls of the new organization. Although 
plans were formulated and some considerable money was raised, 
y2t no definite work was accomplished. Excursions were made 
to San Luis Rey and San Juan Capistrano, and plans outlined 
for their restoration, Miss Kelso being chairman of the acting 
board and most enthusiastic in her efforts to advance the 
work, which, however, moved slowly. In 1895 Miss Kelso re- 
signed her position as librarian in Los Angeles, accepting an 
off:r from Scribner’s Sons in New York. Don Coronel passed 
away, and others who were most interested in the association 
were scattered. Thus, for a time, the work for the preserva- 
tion of the Missions languished. 

In 1896 a new impetus was given to the work, and an or- 
ganization was effected and incorporated under the name of 
The Landmarks Club, with Charles F. Lummis at the head. 
Tae articles of incorporation stated that it was “for the sys. 
tematic‘and permanent preservation from vandalism and decay 
of the historic remains, monuments, and landmarks of Southern 
California, chief of these being the seven venerable Missions 
and their dependent chapels, from Santa Barbara on the north 
to San Diego on the South” The province of the club was 
to ‘‘raise and apply funds with every safeguard of business, 
legal, and artistic care.” The club was most happy in secur- 
ing for its head Mr. Lummis, who is a well-known author and 
authority upon Spanish civilization. With Mr. Lummis’ inti- 
mate knowledge of the Indians and the Spanish people, and 
his closeness of sympathy with the work of the preservation 
of the Missions, he has proved a most able head, and he has 
had the effect of bringing in touch with the club people from 
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all parts of the 
United States. 
Through his 
magazine, Zhe 
Land of Sun- 
shine, Mr. Lum- 
mis has _pre- 
sented most 
vividly the 
value of these 
beautiful old 
structures of a 
past century, 
lying along the 
cordon of the 
King’s High- 
way, with all 
their tragic and 
romantic his- 
tory, and their 
struggle be- 
tween the years 
of barbarism 
and civilization. 

Mrs. Stilson 
was elected sec- 


CHARLES F, LUMMIS, HEAD OF THE LANDMARKS CLUB. retary of the 
new club, being 





fairly in touch with the work of the other organization, and 
the funds which had been raised by that society were turned 
over by Miss Kelso to The Landmarks Club. The requisite 
for club membership was simply the payment of the annual 
dues of one dollar. There were no outside expenses of any 
kind, so that all the money collected went at once into the 
treasury to be applied upon the work of the restoration of the 
Mission buildings. Father Adam was also greatly interested in 
The Landmarks Club, and, through his influence and that of 
Bishop Mora and others, leases were secured for a term of 
years upon the Missions of San Juan Capistrano and San Fer- 
nando, with the preference to the club as purchaser should the 
property ever be sold. Each movement made was practical, 
each step was taken with “the concurrent judgment of the 
historical student, the architect, the lawyer, the business man, ’ 
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and thus the 
work of The 
Landmarks 
Club was com- 
menced. Peo- 
ple from all 
parts of the 
Union have 
sent the one 
dollar annual 
dues, thus be- 
coming mem- 
bers of the 
club, and the 
membership 
rolls record 
names of many 
distinguished 
men and wo- 
men, as well as 
associations 
and societies, 
in practical 
Mrs. Mary E. STILson, SECRETARY OF THE sympathy with 
LANDMARKS CLUB. this work. 

San Juan Capistrano was considered in many ways the 
most important of the landmarks, and therefore the initial 
work of the club was at this Mission, it being directly under 
the supervision of Judge Richard Egan, of Capistrano, whose 
personal efforts have been most valuable to the club. Rev. 
Father O'Keefe, of Santa Barbara, has also been in close 
sympathy with the movement from its incipiency. Generous 
was the response when the work of the club became fairly 
known. Railway officials contributed transportation, lumber 
merchants gave material, artists, engravers, notaries, journalists 
freely added their services. Society inaugurated a series of 
entertainments, the tourist and the stranger assisted, and many 
Eastern publications helped in the good work. 

At San Juan Capistrano the simple and most pressing 
needs were studied. The fallen roofs on various portions of 
the buildings were replaced with roofs of Oregon pine covered 
with tiles, so that the general appearance is just as in the old 
days when the Mission was the centre of California life. The 
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breaches were 
repaired with 
solid masonry, 
new door and 
window frames 
put in, and the 
stone vault se- 
cured with 
iron tie-rods. 
Scrupulous 
care was taken 
to preserve al- 
ways the orig- 
inal character 
of the building. 
Colonnadesand 
room walls 
were tied with 
bolts from side 
to side, and the 
stone pillars 
restored to 
their original 
beauty, which 
before were a 
menace to the two noble domes, which were all that remained 
of the great stone church. To-day the chief buildings, which 
cover several acres of ground, are saved. They have sub- 
stantial roofs, their walls are sound, and they are ready to face 
another hundred years of time. 

The next point of attack made by The Landmarks Club 
was at San Fernando. Upon September 9g, 1897, the anniver- 
sary of “ Admission Day” in California, The Landmarks Club 
commemorated the centennial of the founding of the Mission 
by an excursion to this spot. Hundreds of people went upon 
this excursion, and the day marked a new impetus in the club 
work, as the impression of the historic value of the pile was 
greatly augmented by visiting the ruins. Speeches were made 
touching the history of the building and its founding by Fray 
Fermin Francisca de Lasuen, father president of the Missions 
of California, and its dedication to San Fernando, King of 
Spain, more than one hundred years ago. Upon this day the 
great cloisters were most beautiful in the brilliant sunshine, 














FATHER ADAM GAVE EVERY ASSISTANCE TO THE LANDMARKS CLUB. 


. 
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and through the venerable arches the distant purple peaks and 
the patches of blue sky were full of picturesque beauty. 
Many people lingered in the old chapel, admiring the brilliant 
frescoing, the quaint altar ornaments and the pictures of the 
saints; others wandered through the old olive orchard, or traced 
the outline of aqueducts and vaults and cisterns in the 
quadrangle. 

Valuable work has been done at San Fernando since that 
‘day. The main buildings have all been repaired, and the dis- 
integrating work of summer heats and winter rains has been 
stayed. While of course the minor buildings cannot all be 
preserved, yet many have come in for a share of attention. 

Some work has also been done by the club at San Diego 
de Alcola, where rests the martyr, Father Jaume, in whose 
blood California was baptized in 1775. But this Mission is too 
much of a ruin to do more than protect the main roof and 
certain portions of the walls from crumbling further. 


MANY PEOPLE LINGERED IN THE OLD CHAPEL. 


The work of ‘The Landmarks Club has been of the greatest 
value from an archzological and historical stand-point. From 
its incipiency it has had the cordial co-operation of the Catho- 
lic fathers. Two years ago Father Adam’s failing health 
made a change of climate necessary, and he is now in Barce- 
lona, his native city. In his going The Landmarks Club lost a 
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valuable worker. With time the membership rolls of the club 
are gaining new names. The work is moving on for the pro- 
tection of these venerable piles, which represent, on the Pacific 
coast, an energy as forceful and a courage as true as that 
manifested by the Puritan Fathers upon the bleak and inhos- 
pitable shores of New England. Their restoration and preser- 
vation is a labor of love with the people, who are advancing 
its progress with zeal and devotion. 
Los Angeles. 


ANTI) 9 ’ 


a vftt{lent, 
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CHE RAKING OF THE WEDDING GARB. 


When I was weepins, 

In my pain I said: 

“LT weary of my life—would I were dead, 

In silence sleepins, 
Where troubles are no more, nor cares, nor tears, 
Ror visionary hopes, nor fears 

Like dark nisht-shadows all around us creeping,— 
Would I were dead!”’ 


Were death but sicep, 

Small barm to wish into the grave to creep, 

And no more weep; 

But were death life, 

Far truer life than that men live on earth: 

Were death but birth 

Co life where cares, and tears, and toil, and strife 
Ro lonser are, 

But which the Just alone 

With other Just may sbhare,— 

Could I still dare, 

Whose days so little justice yet have shown, 

To seek an entrance through death’s golden sate ? 


Ray! Rather for longs season let me wait, 
And with the embroidery of love and prayer, 
And boly deeds, and sufferings, prepare 
Che wedding sarment for the wedding feast, 
Chat I be not the lowest or the least 
In that sreat throns. 
Ror shamed the Roval Bridesroom’s suests fo sreet 
Whose voices sweet 
Catch up the angelic sons 
And Holy, Holy, Holy, without end repeat. 
FRANK C, DEVAS, S.J. 


Mount St. Mary's College, Chesterfield, England, 
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THE INDIANS SINCE THE REVOLUTION. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


*HATEVER may be said of the injustice and 
cruelty which have too often marked the con- 
duct of the whites as individuals in their deal- 
ings with the Indians since the Revolution, our 

* government has tried to treat them considerately 

and justly. Hardly had peace been proclaimed in 1783 when 
Congress ordered the secretary of war to inform the different 
tribes on the frontier that the United States wished to make 
treaties of friendship with them. This we did when our fron- 
tier line ran only about three hundred miles west of the sea- 
board and with the massacre of Wyoming Valley very fresh in 
our memories. 

The first formal treaty was made with the Delawares, a 
tribe which had formerly lived on the Delaware River. But 
the Dutch had bought so much of their land that they had 
been obliged to move inland in order to procure game, and 
at the time of which we speak there were no Delawares east 
of the Alleghanies. By the treaty lands were reserved to them 
along the Miami, in what is now Ohio. The treaty system 
thus inaugurated, with tribes as separate nations, continued 
for almost a century, resulting in 360 treaties and not a little 
confusion, so that Congress has finally decided no longer to 
deal with the Indians in this manner, but to view them all as 
wards of the nation. 

In 1785 Congress passed an ordinance for the regulation of 
Indian affairs, by which ordinance two districts were created, a 
northern and a southern, each provided with a superintendent 
to act in conjunction with the authorities of the State; and 
all transactions between the superintendents and the Indians 
were to be “held, transacted, and done at the outposts oc- 
cupied by the troops of the United States.” The clause relat- 
ing to “authorities of the States” was inserted to allay any 
jealousy in regard to States’ rights. 

By an act passed two years later the States were authorized 
to appoint Indian commissioners, and these commissioners 
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sometimes united with the federal superintendents in making 
treaties. And as the latter were under the orders of the War 
Department, this branch of the government, thus early in our 
history, found the red man placed in its charge. From 1798 to 
1834 the Indian superintendents, and those who were to act as 
agents and traders, received their appointment from the 
President, although after 1818 they had to be confirmed by 
the Senate. 

Government trade with the Indians, duly authorized by 
Congress, began in 1786. By this trade the Indians were to 
have their wants supplied without profit, furs being taken in 
exchange for the goods furnished them, and the official in 
charge of all the trading stations was appointed by the Presi- 
dent and called the “ Superintendent of Indian Trade,” whose 
office was at Georgetown, D. C. It was he who named the 
agents who were to carry on the trade, and what the Indians 
required was bought in open market, the government furnishirg 
the capital—about $300,000. The furs taken in exchange for 
goods were sold by the superintendent of Indian trade, and 
the proceeds went into the treasury. In 1821 there were 
trading stations at Prairie du Chien and seven other points 
on the frontier. But they were occasionally changed from cre 
spot to another to suit the Indians’ convenience. 

The root idea of this government trading system was to 
protect the red men against unjust traders. It served a good 
purpose, and the profit was wholly on the side of the Indians. 
But in 1822 it was abolished, the American Fur Company and 
the Missouri Fur Company—wealthy and responsible private 
organizations—taking its place. In 1832 the office of Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
were created by Congress. This bureau was attached to the 
War Department. But it was thought to be too expensive 
and irresponsible, and in 1834 an act was passed “to provide for 
the organization of the Department of Indian Affairs.” This 
department divided the Indian country into three districts, 
each in charge of an officer of the army. This jivision and 
control of the Indian country lasted until 1849, when the 
Indian Bureau in the War Department was ‘transferred to the 
Department of the Interior, which had just been created ; and 
it now renains in this department, with a commissioner under 
the general charge of the Secretary of the Interior. 

This may be an improvement on the past, yet it must be 
allowed that the management of the Indians by the Wer 
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Department for well-nigh three-quarters of a century was de- 
serving of high praise. 


Having given this brief account of the relations between 
the government and the red men since the Revolution, it may 
be interesting to see what the church has done for them in 
the same period. 

John Gilmary Shea, the historian, has graphically described 
the labors and sufferings of Catholic missionaries among the 
Indians in Colonial times; and it is a tale more full of roman- 
tic interest than any novel. We are not surprised to learn 
that for many years after the missions had been destroyed 
the Black-Gowns were fondly remembered by some of the 
poor red men. They believed that the black-gowns would one 
day return, and here and there in Indian burial grounds were 
seen little wooden crosses. 

The last of the old band of Jesuit missionaries in the 
West was Father Peter Potier. We find him at St. Joseph’s 
in 1751, and he often preached in the Illinois country. He 
died at Detroit in 1781. 

At the close of our War of Independence Father Flaget, 
afterwards Bishop of Louisville, was laboring among the 
Pottawatomies and Miamis. This mission had been founded a 
hundred years before by the Blessed Marquette, and although 
many of the Indians had relapsed into paganism, they had a 
tradition that black-gowns were powerful medicine men, and 
when Father Flaget appeared he was warmly welcomed and 
he baptized a great many. 

At about the same time Father Rivet, who had been driven 
out of France by the Revolution, was preaching to other tribes 
in Indiana and Illinois, and once he crossed the Mississippi 
and preached to the Sioux. 

But it was not until 1815, when Dubourg was made Bishop 
of New Orleans, that work among the Indian tribes was 
systematically renewed. This zealous prelate sent La Croix 
(at that time chaplain to the Ladies of the Sacred Heart at 
Florissant, near the junction of the Mississippi and Missouri) 
to found a mission among the Osages. In 1824 the Lazarists 
founded a mission at Prairie du Chien and a Lazarist father 
began to preach on the Arkansas River. 

In the same year the Jesuits opened a school for Indian 
boys at Florissant; and it was now that Father Van Quickenr- 
borne, first superior of the Jesuits in the West, drew up, at 


. 
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the suggestion of the government, a plan for the civilization 
of the Indians. Although it was never put in operation, it was 
well thought out, and had it been realized the fate of the red 
man might have been a happier one. The plan was as follows: 
“rst, Our little Indian Seminary (at Florissant) should con- 
tinue to support the present number of boys from eight to 
twelve years of age, while the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, in 
our neighborhood, should bring up about as many girls of the 
same tribe. They should be taken young, from eight to 
twelve years of age, to habituate them more easily to the cus. 
toms and industry of civil life, and impress more deeply on 
their hearts the principles of religion. 2d, After five or six 
years’ education, it would be good that each youth should 
choose a wife among the pupils of the -Sacred Heart before 
returning to his tribe. 3d, Within two or three years two mis- 
sionaries should go to reside in that nation to gain their con- 
fidence and esteem, and gradually persuade a number to settle 
together on a tract to be set apart by government, agricul- 
tural implements and other necessary tools for the new estab- 
lishment to be furnished. 4th, As soon as this new town was 
formed, some of the married couples from our establishments 
should be sent there with one of the said missionaries, who 
should be immediately replaced, so that two should always be 
left with the body of the tribe till it was gradually absorbed 
in the civilized colony. 5th, Our missionaries should then 
pass to another tribe, and proceed successively with each in 
the same manner as the first. 6th, As the number of mission- 
aries and our resources increased, the civilization of two or 
more tribes might be undertaken at once.” 

In 1828 Father Van Quickenborne set out from St. Louis 
and made an extensive tour through what is now the Indian 
Territory. Tribes were already being sent thither by the gov- 
ernment, and in almost every tribe he found one or more 
Catholics. In the course of his journey he fell in with two 
Flatheads, whom he baptized; and when they got back to 
their distant home, in Oregon, they spread a report that the 
black-gowns were coming. In 1834 Rev. F. N. Blanchet left 
Canada for Oregon. It was he who conceived the idea of the 
“Catholic ladder,” which represented on paper the truths and 
mysteries of the Faith in chronological order, and which was 
admirably suited to the Indian mind. In 1836 Father Van 
Quickenborne, with Father Hoecken and two lay brother:, 
founded a mission among the Kickapoos, on the Missouri; 
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and in the same year Father De Smet began his long labors 
in the Rocky Mountains. 

In 184t Madame de Galitzin, provincial of the order of the 
Sacred Heart in America, opened a school among the Potta- 
watomies on Sugar Creek, one of the tributaries of the Osage 
River. In 1843 Father Blanchet was appointed vicar-apostolic 
of Oregon Territory. There were 6,000 Catholic Indians in the 
territory. He had under him 26 clergymen and 7 female re- 
ligious. The total number of Indians in Oregon was estimated 
at 110,000. 

In 1846 the Sisters of Loretto opened a school for Indian 
girls among the Osages, in what is to-day the Indian Terri- 
tory. 

In 1874 the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions was estab- 
lished. The principal work of the Bureau is the establishment 
of boarding and day schools among the Indian tribes and the 
procurement of funds for their maintenance. It was by decree 
of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore officially recognized. 
In 1894 the old committee of prelates was superseded by a 
corporation chartered by an.Act of the Assembly of the State 
of Maryland. 

There were in 1867, exclusive of Alaska, 306,475 Indians in 
the United States. In 1887 there were 247,761, exclusive of 
Alaska. These figures tell their own story. Forty years ago 
Father De Smet wrote: “The same lot that the Indians east 
of the Mississippi have experienced will, at no distant day, 
overtake those who dwell on the west of the same river.” 
And more than forty years ago Black Hawk, in a celebrated 
speech, said: ‘“ Like serpents the pale faces have glided in 
among us; they have taken possession of our hearthstones. 
The opossum and the deer have disappeared at their approach. 
We are overwhelmed with misery. The very contact of the 
pale faces has poisoned us.” This Indian, who was born on 
Rock River, Illinois, in 1767, belonged to the finest tribe, 
physically and morally, on the continent, viz., the Sacs and 
Foxes. In July, 1830, at Prairie du Chien, Keokuk, another 
leader of the same tribe, seeing the inevitable, made a treaty 
in which it was agreed to sell their hunting grounds to the 
government and move further west. Black Hawk held aloof 
from the council, loudly expressing his anger; and but for 
Keokuk he might have persuaded all the Sacs and Foxes to 
join him in making one last, desperate stand for their rights 
on the line of the Mississippi. 


. 
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It was well for the whites that Keokuk’s influence was 
greater than Black Hawk’s. “Braves, I am your chief,” said 
Keokuk. “It is my duty to rule you as a father at home, 
and to lead you to war if you are determined to go. But in 
this war there is no middle course. The United States is a 
great power, and unless we conquer that great nation, we 
must perish. I will lead you instantly against the pale faces 
on one condition; that is, that we shall first put all our 
women and children to death, and then resolve that, having 
crossed the Mississippi, we shall never return, but die among 
the graves of our forefathers rather than yield to the white 
man.” 

When Black Hawk, in the spring of 1832, began the war 
which is called by his name, he had only a third of the war- 
riors with him. But the whole frontier was panic-stricken. 
General Scott hastened with regular troops to Fort Dearborn 
(Chicago), and Governor Reynolds, of Illinois, called for volun- 
teers. The place of rendezvous was John Dixon's ferry, on 
Rock River, Illinois; and in camp at the ferry were several 
men who in after years became noted: viz , Lieutenant-Colonel 
Zachary Taylor, Lieutenant Robert Anderson, Lieutenant Jef- 
ferson Davis, and a volunteer named Abraham Lincoln. 

On August 27, 1832, Black Hawk was defeated and taken 
prisoner at the battle of Badaxe. He was sent first to Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Missouri, then to Fortress Monroe. But his 
spirit was unbroken, and when brought into the presence of 
President Jackson he exclaimed: ‘I am a man and you are 
another.” When he was set free he returned to the West and 
made his home on the Des Moines River, Davis County, Iowa. 
Black Hawk never had but one wife, an unusual thing with an 
Indian, and she was devoted to him. He died in 1838. “ His 
feet were to the east and his head to the west. He had no 
coffia; but was laid at full length on a board, with four fine 
blankets around him.” Black Hawk’s head was finely shaped ; 
he had a Roman nose, and stood five feet eleven inches in his 
moccasins. But in spite of his widow's watchfulness his grave 
was desecrated. First the head was taken away, and on 
another winter's night the rest of the bones disappeared. But 
they were subsequently got together and placed in the rooms 
of the Burlington Geological and Historical Society, where 
they were consumed by fire in 1855. Keokuk’s fate was dif- 
ferent. He was rewarded by General Scott for having kept 
two-thirds of the Sacs and Foxes neutral during the Black 
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Hawk war, and he made several visits to Washington, where 
he was loaded with presents. He had seven wives, and was 
distinguished for an inordinate love of money. Mr. Catlin, 
who saw him in 1834 and 1838, was much impressed with the 
influence he wielded over his tribe. He died in 1848. Keo- 
kuk's portrait hangs in the gallery of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and his bust is in the Marble room of the United States 
Senate. The late General Dodge, of Iowa, said of him: 

“T knew Keokuk very well. . . . It was a long-cherished 
idea of his to unite the Indian tribes in a great confederation, 
each band having a distinctively defined territory, and all to 
be kept at peace by arbitration of great councils. Two things 
stood in the way of this: the unsteadiness of the Indians 
themselves for such a method of life, and the desire of the 
whites for the lands east of the Missouri River.’ In O:tober, 
1833, by permission of the Secretary of the Interior, Keokuk’s 
remains were brought from the reservation in Kansas to the 
city of Keokuk, Iowa, where they now lie under a beautiful 
monument in Rand Park, on a bluff overlooking the Mississippi. 
Tne monument can be seen from three States—Iowa, Illinois, 
and Missouri. 

We believe the best account of the North American Indi- 
ans is to be found in the Notes of George Catlin, written half 
a century ago, and included in “Smithsonian Report, 1885, 
Part II.” 

Living in a country where bison were numerous, the Indi- 
ans generally made their lodges or wigwams of the skins of 
these animals. After being dressed, the skins were arranged 
in the form of a tent supported by twenty or thirty poles 
twenty-five feet high, with an opening at the top for the 
smoke to escape. When they wanted to move the village to 
another spot, it took the squaws but a few minutes to take 
down the wigwams; and they generally moved half a dozen 
times during the summer, following the wanderings of the 
bison. The skins of the lodges were sometimes dressed as 
white as linen and ornamented with porcupine quills and scalp- 
locks, Oa one side might be seen a rude painting of the 
Great or Good Spirit, on the other side a representation of 
the Evil Spirit. 

When the chief had made up his mind to change the site 
of the village, he despatched his runners—of whom he always 
kept several in his employment—to give notice of his inten- 
tion, about an hour before the time to move. When the time 
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came the poles of the chief’s wigwam were taken down by his 
squaws, and the skins flapping in the wind was the signal for 
five or six hundred other wigwams to fall likewise. In two 
minutes they were all flat on the ground, Then the poles of 
every lodge were divided into two bunches, the smaller ends 
of each bunch being attached to the shoulders of a pony, 
while the butt ends dragged behind. The poles were kept to- 
gether by a brace, and securely fastened to them was the 
household furniture. On top of the furniture sat the children 
and all the wives except one. This one straddled the horse, 
with a good pack on her own back, and sometimes she had a 
papoose at her breast. Behind the horse came the dogs of 
the family, each dog that was old enough, or not too cunning 
to hide himself, having also something to carry. And in this 
way, stretched out sometimes for miles, with the men riding 
in front and in the rear, the village crept over the prairie on 
the trail of the bison. Waen the children were very young 
the mothers carried them on their backs, often in pretty cra- 
dles. The infant was tied to a straight board, its feet resting 
on a hoop which formed the base of the cradle, and the cradle 
was held by a strap passing across the mother’s forehead, 
while a little toy of some kind hung within easy reach. The 
child was carried thus until it was about six months old; and 
if during this period it died, the mother, after burying it, filled 
the cradle with black quills and feathers, then continued to 
carry it on her back wherever she went for a twelvemonth, 
with as much care as if the young one were still in it; and 
when busy sewing or at some other indoor work, she would 
set the cradle against the side of the wigwam and then lov- 
ingly prattle to it. An Indian woman seldom had more than 
two or three children, and the most probable reason for this 
was the uncommon length of time they suckled them, keeping 
them at the breast generally to the age of two, sometimes 
even four years. The first thing an Indian did in the morn- 
ing was to bathe, if there was a lake or river near, after which 
his body was rubbed from head to foot with bear’s grease, to 
protect it from the bite of mosquitoes. There was a separate 
spot for men and women to bathe, the women’s bathing place 
being guarded by sentinels. In swimming, instead of parting 
the hands under the chin, an Indian threw his body first on 
one side, then on the other, lifting one arm entirely out of the 
water and reaching with it as far forward as possible. 

Every village had its vapor bath. It was a lodge made of 
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skins tightly sewed together. In the middle of the lodge were 
two walls of stone six feet long, three feet high, and two and 
one-half feet apart. Across this space were laid a number of 
sticks, and on the sticks was placed a bathing tub or crib, 
made of willow boughs, large enough for a person to lie in. 
Just outside the lodge was a small furnace, and when any one 
wanted a bath, a squaw kindled a fire and heated to a red 
heat some large, round stones kept at hand for the purpose. 
When all was ready the bather got into the tub, while the 
woman, seizing one of the hot stones between two sticks, tied 
together somewhat like a pair of tongs, thrust it under the 
side of the tub, then ran out for another and another, until 
presently the tub was lined with hot stones; and while she 
was doing this another squaw kept dashing cold water upon 
them, which caused a cloud of steam to rise and the bather 
was soon drenched in perspiration. 

An Indian woman never ate with her husband. At a feast 
men formed the first group: squaws, children, and dogs all 
trooping in together when they had finished. Polygamy ex- 
isted among all the Indian tribes. A chief would sometimes 
have a dozen wives; for, as it was necessary for him to be 
liberal and entertain in order to keep up his popularity, the 
more handmaids and drudges he had in his wigwam the better. 
His table was sure to be most bountifully supplied, and at the 
end of the year he had the greatest number of robes to sell to 
the fur company, for it was his squaws who prepared them for 
market. There was little courtship among the Indians, the 
young woman being generally won by making presents to her 
father. The latter seated himself in the midst of a group of 
his friends and kinsmen, while the lover laid the gifts at his 
feet, and when these got to be sufficiently numerous he allowed 
his daughter to be taken away. 

As among white people, every Indian village had its fop or 
dude. He strutted about in beautiful robes adorned with quills 
of ducks and plaits of sweet-scented grass, and with a fan in 
his right hand made of a wild turkey’s tail. But there were 
no scalp-locks or grizzly bear's claws dangling from his waist. 
He was little respected, and yet the young squaws could not 
help looking at him. : 

Mr. Catlin says that among the forty-eight tribes he visited 
eighteen men out of twenty were by nature without beards; 
while the very few who were born with beards plucked them out 
at the age of puberty, using a pair of clam-shells for tweezers. 

VOL, LXXIII.—43 
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The Indian word signifying medicine, or medicine bag, was 
a word of great import, and its exact meaning should be un. 
derstood. The word here means mystery, and Catlin became 
a great medicine man because of his mysterious art—portrait 
painting. Every Indian carried his medicine bag religiously 
closed, and seldom if ever opened. He looked to it for safety 
through life, for it contained, he believed, a supernatural charm, 
a gift from the Great Spirit’ When a boy got to the age of 
fourteen or fifteen he was said to be “forming his medicine.” 
He now left his father’s wigwam and stayed away for several 
days, hidden in some secluded nook, fasting and appealing to 
the Great Spirit. When he fell asleep during this time of fast- 
ing and prayer, the first beast, bird, or reptile he dreamt of 
he believed to be the thing designated to be his guardian 
through life. 

As soon as he returned home he took his bow and arrows 
and set out to procure the creature he had seen in his dream, 
and out of its skin he made his medicine bag. For no price 
would he sell this, and if he lost it in battle he was disgraced 
until he had got another one from an enemy killed by his own 
hands. 

When an Indian died the body was dressed in its finest 
robes, painted and supplied with bow and arrows, pipe, flint, 
and enough provisions to last him during his journey to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds. Then, having placed his medicine 
bag in his hand, a fresh bison skin was bound tightly round 
him, and around this were wrapped other skins soaked in water 
so as to exclude the air. A scaffold of four upright posts, 
about ten feet high, was now erected, and on this the body 
was put, always with its feet toward the rising sun. The ceme- 
tery was called “ The village of the dead.” 

Under these scaffolds might be seen fathers, mothers, wives, 
and children howling and tearing their hair. When in time a 
scaffold rotted and fell down, the nearest kinsman to the dead 
_erson buried all the bones except the skull. This he placed 
in a circle of other skulls on the prairie—all the faces looking 
inward—resting it on a bunch of wild sage. To this spot the 
squaws would come with their needle-work, and sit for hours 
sewing and talking to the skulls of their husbands or children ; 
and sometimes they would fall asleep with their arms around 
them. 

For a very full and interesting account of the Indian dances 
and games of ball we refer the reader to Mr. Catlin’s Notes. 
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The Indian has been called cruel, and when on the war- 
path he no doubt was. But the white man who found in him 
an enemy, had too often been himself in the wrong and had 
struck the first blow. 

In 1805 Lewis and Clark ascended the Missouri, crossed the 
Rocky Mountains, went as far as the Pacific, visited thirty of 
the most warlike tribes, and returned, making a journey of 
eight thousand miles, without ever having been obliged to use 
a weapon; every Indian was their friend. Clark said years 
afterwards: “ We visited more than 200,000 of these poor peo- 
ple, and they everywhere treated us with hospitality and kind- 
ness.” 

An old army officer, who has spent the best part of his life 
in the far West, writes to us: “I believe it to be true that 
eight out of every ten Indian wars in the last forty years have 
been brought on by some act of cruelty perpetrated by the 
white man on the red-skin.”” He then goes on to speak of the 
immense emigration that he saw crossing the plains to Califor- 
nia; and he adds: “As a rule the Indians treated the emigrant 
passing through their country with kindness, often supplying 
him with the means of subsistence. It was only after some 
white man (drunk possibly), believing himself strong enough to 
do so with impunity, committed some gross act of cruelty upon 
them, that the Indians retaliated; unfortunately not always 
upon the immediate author of the outrage.’ Father De Smet 
tells the same story. 

The last bison in Illinois crossed the Mississippi in 1821. 
The bison has now disappeared, excepting a small herd pre- 
served in the National Park. The Indians are following the 
bison. But while a few still remain, let us judge them with 
charity and be kind to them. They are the only Native 
Americans. 





REST. 
zs 
My eyes are weary of the glare of day, 
The pomp of sunshine mocks my heavy heart’ 
Fain would | turn far from the crowded way— 


A footsore pilgrim from the jostling mart. 


II. 


For | am tired of all the fickle show— 


The tinselled splendor of what men call life— 


The rose | plucked has withered as | go, 


The peace | sought is still but constant strife. 


Ill. 


And now | yearn for rest. | cow Voices call, 


And beckon ghostly hands, as on | press 
To tent with death. The soothing shadows fall 
And gently fold me in their soft caress. 


WILLIAM P, CANTWELL. 
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A GLIMPSE OF PANAMA, OLD AND NEW. 


BY M. MacMAHON, 


FOR a certain inspiration poet or artist 
could hardly find a more suitable spot than 
Panama, old and new, and it would be a 
long time before he could free himself from 
the spell of its 

charm. 
We are at 
Colon. Our 
voyage from 
New York has 
been pleasant, 
if uneventful. 
I was awakened 
in the night by 
the babble of 
strange ton- 
gues, unintelli- 
gible cries, and 
hurrying on 
deck I saw in 
f the distance the 
; gleaming lights 
2 of what seemed 
quite a town. 
The morning’s 
dawn brings 
disillusion ; the 
town resolves 
itself into a collection of scattered huts. Tropical verdure 
greets the eye on every side, the air is delightful with its 
odor of millions of wild flowers; while the open sheds and 
slightly built houses tell very plainly we have reached a 
region where frosts are unknown. The town, named Colon 
(Spanish for Columbus) after its great discoverer, who is said 
to have touched here on his third voyage to America, is 
built upon the small coral island of Manzanillo. Part of the 


A REGION WHERE FROSTS ARE UNKNOWN. 
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land has been reclaimed from the sea by filling in with earth 
dredged from the Panama Canal. It was a place of small im- 
portance until the discovery of gold in California made rapid 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific greatly to be 
desired. 

In the parlance of the tourist, Colon may be “done” in 
half an hour. There is but one principal street, if indeed it is 
not a misnomer so to term it. There is one drive-way, “ Paseo 
Coral.” This encircles the island close upon or through the 
tropical forest, and affords charming glimpses of the ocean on 
one side, and the dense swamps, the islands lying between them 
and the mainland and the distant mountains, on the cther. 
Were it not for the funeral trains that daily ascend to Mount 
Hope, the cemetery near by, one would be apt to forget in 





LUXURIANT UNDERGROWTH OF THE TROPICS, 


this terrestrial paradise that grim death lurks behind each grow- 
ing plant and flowering shrub. Yet the Isthmus has been called 
the ‘Grave of Europeans,” and a bright physician of Colom- 
bia has thus divided the year: “ From the 15th of April to 
the 15th of December is the wet season, when people die of 
yellow fever in four to five days; and from the t5th of Decem- 
ber to the 15th of April is the dry season, when they die of 
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Chagres fever in twenty-four to twenty-six hours.” Imperfect 
sanitary. conditions are largely to blame. 

We have tarried as long as we may. The express train is 
waiting to take us to the city of Panama; we enter and are 
rapidly whirled across the Isthmus. What more charming than 
this morning ride in the heart of the tropics! The early rays 
of the sun lightly tint the stately palm-trees, the rich ferns, the 
luxuriant undergrowth. There are mangroves, canes, orchids, 
and creeping, climbing, and hanging plants almost without num- 
ber. Hardly a tree is without a parasite; many are covered 
from base to topmost limb with foliage not their own. Bright- 
hues tropical birds flit from place to place, monkeys chatter in 
the trees or swing from the branches; a purple haze rests up- 
on the distant hills; beneath them the marshes gleam like silver 
lakes in the morning light. The train speeds along, following 
in its course the Chagres River, a stagnant stream, whose 
waters emit the malaria which causes the fatal and much-dreaded 
Chagres fever. Hundreds of deaths have taken place here ina 
single day. What wonder the Panama Railroad was constructed 
at such cost of life that it is said to have been built upon hu- 
man bones? What wonder the digging of the canal, which we 
see from the car window, had to be abandoned ?—workmen not 
being found to withstand the severity of the climate. Well 
was the prediction of M. Leblanc verified, who, when the cut- 
ting of the canal was first proposed, said to De Lesseps: 
“There will not be trees enough on the Isthmus to make 
crosses for your laborers’ graves.” 

Many are the crosses marking the resting-places of these 
unfortunate men, and many are the graves left unnumbered. 
We fly past tiny cabins lifted on heavy stakes high above the 
ground, serving as shelter both for man and beast; for the 
native, living in his hut, stables his cattle in the shelter formed 
by the floors of his dwelling. We pass brown, naked children 
playing by the roadside, white-robed natives balancing high 
baskets of fruit on their heads or slung across their shoulders, 
women ankle-deep in the streams leisurely washing, all with an 
air of perfect if indolent content. Time, with the seasons, 
seems at a stand-still; here there is no winter for which to 
mike provision; and Dame Nature has been wonderfully lavish 
to these her children. She has filled their forests with game, 
their streams with fish, their trees bend beneath their weight 
of fruit. They have but to put forth a hand, and their wants 
are supplied. Should they require bread, the banana or plan- 


. 
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tain furnishes a nutritious, natural food, very pleasing to the 
taste; one tree yields soap, another sponge. They may even 
indulge at her expense in the vices of civilization; the sap of 
a certain tree fermented gives a delicious milky drink resem- 
bling punch and called “Chichi.” Their clothing consists of a 
single garment woven by the women, who excel in this art ; 





A NaTIVE HuT ON THE ISTHMUS. 


they go bareheaded and barefooted, hats and shoes being luxu- 
ries almost unattainable, and quite unnecessary. The mother 
of the Isthmus leaves also to nature the clothing of her 
babies, for until a child is six or seven years of age he goes au 
naturel, 

We pass some pretty stations where the train stops a few 
moments. At one a young man of our party changed into 
Colombian currency our prized American dollar, and was sur- 
prised and rejoiced at his apparent riches. 

Here was seen the beautiful Flor del Espiritu Santo— 
Flower of the Holy Ghost, so called from its resemblance to 
a dove. It was regarded with almost reverent feeling by the 
early Spaniards, who would not allow it to be transplanted. 
It is one of the orchid family, a white blossom like a tulip, in 
the inside of which is the figure of a dove. There it rests, its 
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wings outstretched, its head bent forward almost touching the 
breast, its bill tipped with red. 

At Matachin we pass near the once famous hill Cerro 
Gigante, from whose crest Balboa first saw the Pacific Ocean. 
At Culebra (Serpent), the highest point of the railroad, we 
reach the divide and begin the descent, until we come 
within sight of the ancient city of Panama with its moss and 
ivy covered ruins. 

The city of Panama is six miles south-west of Old Panama,. 
which was burned in 1670 by buccaneers under the English 
Morgan. The term old is applied to distinguish it from the 
present city, which seems antiquated enough to our modern 
eyes with its narrow, tortuous streets, its small and squalid 
houses, It is the oldest European city in America, having 
been founded in 1518, and in the earliest years of its history 
was one of Spain’s most powerful] strongholds. Its position, 
holding as it were the mighty ocean at its command, gained it 
the title of ‘Key of the Pacific.” The massive granite ram- 
parts, in some places forty feet high and sixty feet broad, 
were built at an expense of millions of treasure. The story is 
told of a king of Spain who, looking one day from the win- 
dows of his palace, shaded his eyes with his hand. A minister 
remarked the action. ‘‘I am looking,” said the king, “for the 
walls of Panama, for they cost enough to be seen even from 
here.” These once splendid monuments to human genius are 
being rapidly worn away by the relentless waters of the sea, 
and the still more corroding tooth of time. In places only 
ruins remain to tell the story of a glorious, almost forgotten 
past. 
The houses of Panama are built in the Spanish style, court- 
yards in the centre. Three-storied buildings, the two upper 
stories projecting, give the city a distinctive appearance. 

Facing the Plaza Mayor is the Cabildo, or Town Hall. 
The people point to it with pride, as it was here the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed, throwing off their allegiance 
to Spain. The bishop’s palace is opposite. This is a modern 
red-tiled building three stories high, and occupies a whole 
block. The bishop and his clergy live on the third floor; the 
first is rented to stores. It is here the most important traffic 
of the city is conducted. 

Modern Panama is rich in materials for students of eccle- 
siastical architecture; its churches are both numerous and 
interesting. Foremost among them is the cathedral, built by 


. 
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THE CHURCHES ARE STUDIES IN ARCHITECTURE. 


one of the early bishops of Panama; the son, it is said, of a 
negro. It is of stone, brought many miles from the interior 
on the backs of men. The church has two towers, Moorish 
style. So lofty are they, and so easily to be seen far out at 
sea, that they were formerly set down in sailing directions as 
a guide to mariners. The roof is of red tile, and the domes 
are covered with red-Spanish cement, in which has been em- 
bedded hundreds of pearl-shells forming different designs. 
One can imagine how beautiful must gleam these pearly towers 
under the rays of the southern sun. The interior fittings of 
the church are rich and chaste. The roof is of dark red wood, 
supported by rows of white columns surmounted by arches, 
upon some of which are carved the coat-of-arms of Leon and 
Castile. In former days the cathedral was very rich; its altar 
service was of purest silver and gold, its statues covered with 
precious stones; but it was despoiled of its wealth, which was 
confiscated by the state when the religious orders were ex- 
pelled from Panama. Some of this it has regained, but most 
was lost beyond hope of restoration. 

The church having the distinction of being the oldest in 
Panama is San Felipe Neri; over its massive doors it bears 
the inscription 1688. With its heavy walls five feet thick, its 
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high recessed windows, it could well withstand a siege, and 
was no doubt built to be used asa place of refuge in the 
early troublesome days of the colony’s history. Next in point 
of age to San Felipe is La Merced. It is also bullet-proof, 
and has heavy doors with brass ornamentation. It is of Moorish 
style, and was built largely of material from its namesake in 
Old Panama. On its walls are carved titles in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin. In its tower hang the bells that, beaten with 
rods, wake the echoes in the early morning with their not too 
melodious call to divine worship. One of the greatest reli- 
gious ceremonies of the year is that of Neustra Sefiora de la 
Merced (Our Lady of Mercy). Great processions are held in 
her honor, in which thousands of the faithful, bearing lighted 
candles in their hands, wind through the narrow streets. The 
Church of San Francisco,-a fortrest-like building, is made of 
stone resembling sandstone quarried from the volcanic rock 
Ancon. Adjoining it are the ruins of the sea-wall, and from 
the upper windows a magnificent view of the bay may be had. 
Along the roof, resting upon the outer walls of the church, 
rooms have been built which are occupied by the clergy. 
This church contains a kind of pew, a convenience which many 
of the churches lack. It is no unusual sight to see families 
returning from divine service followed by their ‘ Criados” 
bearing the pries-dieu used by the different members ; even the 
smallest child has his tiny chair. 

Outside the city, in a suburb of Santa Afia, is the church 
of that name. It was built by a nobleman whose body is 
buried here. The high ground on which it stands commands 
the city. It is noted chiefly as the rallying-point of the insur- 
gents in the local rebellions. 

Ruins of churches and convents occupy large areas; those 
of the Jesuit College are the most imposing. This building 
was destroyed by fire in 1737, and nothing remains of the 
once magnificent edifice but the arch with its bleeding heart. 
The ivy-covered ruins of San Domingo, which was built soon 
after the city was founded and burned more than a century 
ago, are very interesting. The arch, considered a wonderful 
piece of work, much admired by architects, still remains. The 
story told of how the bells of San Domingo came to the 
New World is worth repeating. Soon after Panama was 
founded the Queen of Spain called upon the ladies of her 
court to contribute what money they could to the building of 
the Church of San Domingo. She collected a large amount, 
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which was used for that purpose. When the time came to 
make the bells people of all classes were invited to witness the 
casting and assist with their donations. They came in crowds, 
and also the queen and her court in true royal attire. The 
crucibles were placed before them; the queen threw in a 
handful of gold, her ladies and gentlemen did the same; the 
poor people gave their silver, or copper, and so the metal 
increased. The queen then threw in the jewelled ornaments 
she wore; her ladies did likewise. The excitement became in- 
tense; rings, bracelets, and other valuables, many of them 
family relics and costly heirlooms, were contributed, and so 
the bells for the New World were made. Their tone was said 
to be of the purest, and they are much prized by those 
having them in charge. 

A stranger should not miss a visit to the Panama market; 
it is an education just to see the products. of the country. 
Huge piles of bananas, plantains, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, 
guavas, melons, oranges, mangoes, and kindred fruits, and 
vegetables, are here seen. Also fish of many varieties known 
and unknown to us (the name Panama means abounding in 
fish, and it is not a misnomer). There are land crabs the size 
of a half-grown chicken, and considered an excellent article of 
food, and the iguana, a kind of lizard whose meat is said to 
be very delicate. Since to our foreign palates it would hardly 
prove appetizing because of its genealogy, the wily native calls 
it Panama lobster, and under that title it has no doubt been 

often much relished by unsuspecting 
“ Estranjeros,” who supposed they 
» were eating an old acquaintance, or 
at least its first cousin. This goes 
to prove that while “a rose by any 
other name might smell as sweet,” 
the same is not true of the more 


A NATIVE WATER-CARRIER. 
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material pleasures. The eggs of the iguana are much praised. 
They are taken from the animal while alive; a slit is made in 
its side, and they aré drawn out, and then hung in the sun 
and dried. Beef cut in strips, salted and dried in the sun, is 
a staple article of food. 

Hovering over the market-place, circling at times so near 











Our WAY BORDERS THE SEA, 


they might be touched by the hand, or resting upon some pile 
of refuse, are large black birds, ‘“ Gallinasas”’—best known 
to us by the familiar name of buzzard. These are protected 
by law, and their mission is the very useful one of scavengers. 
How useful they are may be better imagined when it is known 
that the refuse is simply dumped in heaps in the streets or 
in vacant fields. 

If ice is to be found in these countries I never saw it, 
which may account-for provisions being bought only for the 
day. The servants return to their homes with the day’s 
marketing tied in a handkerchief—a scrap of meat, a little fish, 
a few leaves of lettuce. But thanks to the ingenuity of the 
native cooks, under their skilful fingers provisions multiply, 
and from materials which would be*the despair of an American 
housewife they can evolve a savory repast. Surely this must 
be the paradise of housekeepers, where the most trying of 
domestic problems is solved. The meals consist of, at eight 
o'clock in the morning, ‘‘ Desayuno,” coffee and rolls; at eleven, 
“Almuerzo,” at which usually is served consuelo (a soup in 
which a large piece of meat, a potato, and some olives are 
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given to each person), tortilla (a sweetened omelet), rice made 
hot with curry, beef, and preserved fruit; at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, tea; at seven, dinner similar to Almuerzo, the 
courses being more numerous and the serving more elaborate. 
Following the English style, dinner is a full dress and 
ceremonious affair. After dinner comes the promenade along — 
the Esplanade—a charming walk around the old battery over- 
looking the prison. Our way borders the sea; behind us lies 
the city, with its Moorish towers, its red-tited roofs; back of 
it rises Mount Ancon; to our left is the little Indian hamlet — 
of La Boca, at the mouth of the Rio Grande, and the green © 
hills of the Andes in the distance; along the horizon ocean. © 
ward stretches the bay. What words can describe it >—a study 
in color as the rays of the setting sun turn to crimson, green, 
and gold its ever-changing waters, and throw into deeper re- 
lief the emerald green of its islands; the stately palmetto- 
trees that fringe its banks, the white beach, and far away the 
ancient towers of San Anastasius, sole landmark of the once 
powerful city of Old Panama. The story of this beautiful city, 
Old Panama, reads like one of the romances from the Aradian 
Nights, that so delighted our childhood. Its houses of aro- 
matic wood, hung with costly tapestries, adorned with paint- 
ing and sculptures that a king might envy; its eight hundred 
magnificent churches, with their services of silver and gold, 
their frescoes of pearls and precious stones; its pleasure gar- 
dens; its broad drive-ways, chief of which was the king’s 
highway, over which the royal horses bore the treasures of the 
mines to Puerto Bello, and the ships ready to sail with them 
to Spain. Into the midst of this Asiatic splendor came Mor- 
gan and his buccaneers; and this struggle, one of the most 
memorable on our continent, the first of white against white, 
led to the destruction of the flower of Spanish chivalry and 
the capture of Panama. So passes the glories of the world! 
We turn from this salutary and moral reflection naturally to 
our first visit to a South American cemetery. It was early 
morning and a cool breeze was blowing from the sea, so part 
of our journey we made on:foot. Truly a White City might 
this silent resting-place of the dead be called. White walls 
are built eight feet deep and twelve feet high, with square 
openings rising row upon row, large enough to hold a coffin. 
I could only think of a gigantic post-office, with its letter- 
boxes. As these openings are filled they are sealed, and the 
name of the deceased is painted in black letters on the out- 
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side. Here the body remains for eighteen months; then, if 
the family does not see fit to buy the receptacle, the dead is 
taken out, and the opening serves for another occupant. I 
have been told the coffins are sometimes used for a second or 
even third time, depending upon their durability. It is only 
the middle classes that aspire to the honor of eighteen months’ 
rest in these white walls. The poor are placed uncoffined, 
wrapped in a sheet, in a trench, which may already contain 
several dead, and may again be opened to hold as many more. 

“May they rest in peace!” here has a double signification. 
I thought of the tranquil beauty of our Cities of the Dead, 
where, over each grass-grown grave, each springing blade and 
budding flower seems to whisper of the Resurrection. Sweeter 
thus to lie under the pines and the hemlocks, awaiting in hope 
the glad summons: “Come, ye. blessed of my Father, possess 


the kingdom prepared for you.” 
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©HE GHRISTIAN KNIGHT'S PRAYER. 


Lorp! God of Hosts as well as mercies too; 
Lord! Who vouchsafed us: I have chosen you; 
Lord! Who so oft didst utter: Do not fear :— 
Prompt at Thy call, behold Thy vassal here. 
Not with tears only, not alone in sighs 

Our homage to Thee—craven ministries ; 

Not caitiffs blanching at each storm or pain :— 
But for the edge of battle fit again. 

Our ills to friends do we for ever bare? 

Of hurt and sore, misery and despair, 

Do we for ever bring but whimp’ring tale— 

In manly fortitude for ever fail? 

Nay: to the stature of Thy high estate 

Up! Soul, and forward; God the Lord is great. 
Up! in the manhood where His might hath traced 
His image on thee, where His trust He placed 
In thy youth’s prowess, or thy later years’ 
Resolution :— 70 Goa’s en’mies the fears. 

As Saul, struck down, did not mere mercy sue, 
But bravely sought: What wilt Thou have me do?— 
So by God’s guerdon to His service plighted, 
By His grace knighted, 

I’ll do—-not cowering bear:— 

For Christ, with Christ, in Christ, I’ll dare! 


ALBERT REYNAUD, 
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1—One of the most delightful spiritual works it has been 
our pleasure to read is the present translation of the Histoire 
d'une Ame; under the title of The Little Flower of Jesus.* It 
is the life of a young Carmelite, written by herself at the re- 
quest of her mother prioress, and recounts in a candid, modest, 
and simple way the events in the career of a truly saintly 
soul. Her father and mother had at one time aspirations 
towards the religious life, but God, having his own wise ends 
in view, did not accept their sacrifice. They met and married, 
and their union was blessed with nine children, four of whom 
died very young. The five remaining children became nuns, 
four of them, among whom was Thérése, entering the Carmel- 
ite order. The story of Sister Thérése’s childhood, as told by 
herself, is very interesting. From the beginning it was evi- 
dent that she was destined for God’s service alone, and though 
she had a few trivial defects, for her confessor declared that she 
had never committed a mortal sin, she early began to mortify 
them, and grew constantly in the love of God. Of the great- 
est event in her life, her First Communion, she tells us very 

* The Little Flower of Jesus. The autobiography of Sister Thérése, Carmelite. Nun. 
Translated from the French Histoire d'une Ame by M. H. Dziewicki. New York: Benziger 
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little, since ‘some thoughts when translated into language lose 
their heavenly meaning.” What she does tell us, however, 
may well be read with profit. by all. At fifteen she entered 
the Carmelite convent, and the story of her efforts to enter is 
amusing and instructive. She applied first to the Carmelite 
superior, and was refused. Then’she went to the Bishop of 
Bayeux, and finally to the Pope himself. She knelt at the 
feet of Leo XIII. and asked him to permit her to enter Car- 
mel. Such an ardent desire as this could not long be left 
unsatisfied, and to her unspeakable bliss she entered. 

From the beginning her path was strewn with thorns. Her 
prayers became arid, heavenly and earthly consolation was de. 
nied her. She even had doubts about her salvation. She had 
not been able to believe that there could be any real infidels; 
but one Eastertide God made her realize that there were such 
by plunging her into the blackest darkness, so that the thought 
of heaven; formerly a consolation, became a torture to her. She 
was given to understand that infidelity was the practical result 
of the abuse of God's grace. To add to all her trials illness over- 
took her and bodily pain was added to mental anguish. Jesus, 
indeed, slept in her boat. She gave little heed to trials, but 
used her sufferings as a means to become more and more 
united to God and to carry out her mission. She was a Car- 
melite nun; ‘‘yet,” she wrote, “I feel that I have other voca- 
tions besides. I would be Thy warrior, Thy priest, Thy 
apostle, a teacher of Thy law, a martyr for Thee.” All these 
she could not be; nevertheless she had a mission to save souls, 
especially by praying for the clergy. Jesus taught her that 
souls were best won by the cross, so the more crosses she 
met the better she was pleased. Well might she exclaim, with 
St. Teresa, “ Aut pati, aut mori”: “Let me either suffer or 
die.” Meanwhile our Lord was nurturing his little flower for 
himself, and she experienced more than once ecstasies of love 
for him. At length in the full bloom of her spiritual beauty 
she died and went to his bosom. 

We heartily wish the little volume a good circulation, for 
it presents to the world the spectacle of a soul leading in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century a contemplative life, yet 
aiding by her prayers and sufferings her struggling brothers 
and sisters. It will disprove the ideas of those who think that 
the spiritual life is all gloom and that suffering is an unmiti- 
gated evil, and it will show to all what sanctity is possible 


even in our day. 
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2,—Sibyl Creed’s story * is really a composite of two dis- 
tinct episodes, so distinct that, despite some ingenious plot- 
building for the blending of the two, we may call them in a 
literal sense parallel. One narrative is a love-affair, the other 
the process of a conversion. And the latter we declare with 
emphasis we like vastly the better. The dénouement of the 
heart-affair is made to hinge upon the moral ruin of one of the 
characters, and we cannot bring ourselves to like that sort of 
thing presented as literature. But as the history of an Angli- 
can vicar’s struggles, lights, trials, and final ending up in a 
Jesuit novitiate, the book is an admirable piece of work. Es- 
pecially well-done is it in its avoiding of polemics. It seems 
not in accord with any preconceived controversial purpose, but 
rather as the most natural outcome of a situation, that the 
vicar is first made to turn his mind away from the Anglican, 
and then toward the Catholic Church. In the construction of 
this evolution the author scatters by the way many a weighty 
saying, and one or two delightful descriptions. The book 
would be worth reading if for nothing else than the scene of 
the parish meeting to vote on the question of allowing altar 
lights—an inimitable chapter. Near the end of the book the 
reflections aroused in the convert’s mind at the sight of the 
ancient church, now become his mother, form a passage of 
noble eloquence and of many profound and philosophic obser- 
vations. We wish we could forget that incident which, as has 
just been said, we bear ill. It is hardly fit for what, without 
it, would be a far more than ordinarily creditable performance 
as the history of a human soul. 


3.—There is a growing tendency nowadays among thinkers 
to regard the question of Immortality either as settled in one 
way or the other, or else as incapable of solution at all, and 
hence to devote themselves to more special and less momen- 
tous psychological problems. Notwithstanding this tendency, 
we meet with works treating of Immortality, sometimes from 
old and sometimes from new points of view. The theory ad- 
vocated by Dr. McConnell in his recent volume,t+ while not 
new, is nevertheless novel. The first chapters are devoted to 
a general clearing the way for, and the rest to exposing his 
theory. At the outset the dogma of the Resurrection of the 
body is discussed, and, as we might expect, is rejected. The 


* The Vicar of St. Luke's. By Sibyl Creed. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
+ The Evolution of Immortality, By S. D. McConnell, D.D., D.C.L. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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soul is the subject of consideration in several following chap- 
ters. The author's opinions on this point may be summed up 
in the following words of Ernst Haeckel: “ All the phenomena 
of the psychic life are, without exception, bound up with cer- 
tain material changes in the living substance of the proto- 
plasm. We do not attribute any peculiar essence to its soul. 
We consider the psyche to be merely a collective idea of all 
the psychic functions of protoplasm,” 

Dr. McConnell declares that the notion of a soul, far from 
being true Christian doctrine, crept into Christianity from 
Paganism. He denies, too, that the belief in a future life is 
universal; the Jews did not believe in it, neither do great 
masses of savage and semi-civilized men. Between reason and 
instinct there is a difference of degree and not of kind. The 
one is the evolution of the other. All this would seem to 
close the question of Immortality as far as Dr. McConnell is 
concerned. However, it does not. He is not among those 
who would seek solace in joining the ‘Choir Invisible.” This 
were fine sentiment, but poor philosophy. Although man is 
not naturally immortal, he is immortable. Eternal existence 
will be a possibility to him only when he attains to a life of 
moral goodness; when he becomes “as a god, knowing good 
and evil.” In morality lies the secret of immortality. This is 
the author’s belief and, he claims, it is the drift of the teach- 
ing of Christ and the Apostles. Whatever intimations of the 
natural immortality of man are contained in the New Testa- 
ment are simply forms of thought and speech which the authors 
had not fully cast off after their conversion to Christianity. 
Furthermore the Gospel teaching is “ biological.” ‘ The imagery 
is-drawn almost exclusively from processes and phenomena of 
nature. The reason is evident: the illustrations are deter- 
mined by the theme. The question is not of rewards or pun- 
ishments, but of living or perishing.” The whole New Testa- 
ment is but a continuation of the same biological theme. 

The enduring life of the individual then, if attained at all, 
must be reached through his highest faculty—conscience, 
which is the result of evolution. What is the nature of this 
thing that endures? Not the present body, nor yet a spiritual 
soul, but an ethereal body the movements of which neither 
earth, nor fire, nor water can impede. This ethereal body is 
the result of the action of the “soul” upon the body. The 
theory is not original with Dr. McConnell, and he admits it is 
only an hypothesis, but one which will bring known facts into 
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coherence, and which, he maintains, fits the language of the 
New Testament. 

To discuss the numberless issues raised in this volume, in- 
volving, as they do, questions in theology, philosophy, Scrip- 
ture, and jthe sciences, would necessitate the writing of trea- 
tises on all these branches. Many of the objections offered 
have been urged and answered over and over again. Dr. 
McConnell’s spirit is not at all times one which can be justly 
called scientific. His terminology is loose and his logic any- 
thing but accurate. We find the statement, for instance, that 
all animate matter possesses “ mind,” or something very much 
“akin to mind.” What he means by mind here we can only 
surmise. Again, we can only surmise what he means by the 
“soul” that builds up the ethereal body within the body. We 
are told that the soul, “instead of being an independent entity, 
living in the body and dominating it, appears to be but a con- 
venient word to designate the complex sum total of the final 
and highest output of the organized body” (p. 15). Further 
down on the same page our author says: ‘“ Whatever we may 
find the soul to be over and above, this fact we must reckon 
with, that it is as dependent upon matter for its being as 
matter is dependent upon it for its organization.” In the one 
place the soul is said to be the' product of the organized body, 
and in the other that the organization of the body is dependent 
upon the soul. Surely this is questionable logic. With the 
hypothesis proposed by Dr. McConnell to take the place of 
the soul we have nothing in common. It is a theory for 
which we can see no proof, and the arguments advanced in its 
favor are weak. One fundamental objection to the whole theory 
may be mentioned here. Dr. McConnell makes no mention in 
his book of the freedom of the will, and we do not know 
whether he believes in it or not. Consistently with his princi- 

ples, however, and following the example of scientific men— 
Haeckel and the rest—we should expect him to deny it. 
How, then, is morality possible, and how are we to convince a 
man who’ is not a free agent that he should lead a moral life? 
The author has anticipated the objection that he has read into 
Scriptures what is really not there. Whether this is true or 
not he has, in our opinion, misinterpreted Scripture, nor can 
we see how his is the plain and obvious meaning of Scripture. 

The fact that Christ saw fit to use imagery drawn from 
processes and phenomena of nature is no evidence that his 
theme was “ biological.” We deny that conscience is a de- 


x 
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velopment or an evolution, and that whole masses of savage 
and semi-civilized men do not believe in a future life. Both 
are universal, and to assert the contrary is to fly in the face 
of facts. Dr. McConnell expresses his sympathy for those 
little ones of Christ who were kept out of the kingdom by 
those within. He does no better, and yet their lives are to be 
the models for ours if we are to enter Paradise. 


4.—Anything from the pen of Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
whether it be purely historical or else romantic, is sure to be 
received as a notable contribution to literature. His latest 
novel* is no exception to this rule, and the author’s brilliant 
reputation and its own intrinsic merits should insure its success. 
Its purpose seems to be that which Mr. McCarthy tells us 
was once in the mind of one of his characters, Phillip, namely, 
“to picture Irish life as he thought it ought to be pictured, and 
to convince the world that the comic Paddy of the stage was 
not the complete and all-sufficing representation of the Irish 
’ Celt”; no light undertaking when we consider the notions that 
are all too prevalent concerning Ireland and the Irish. Mr. 
McCarthy, however, is equal to the task, and comes to it with 
a knowledge born of experience with the men of whom he 
writes, the Young Irelanders, and the stirring events of ’Forty- 
eight. It will be something of a surprise to many to read 
that there existed in those days in Ireland young men quite 
as intelligent as any in our own time and country; who studied 
the classics both ancient and modern, who had their debating 
societies, and who were able to speak intelligently of the diffi- 
culties corifronting Ireland and their solution. Yet such were the 
patriotic and heroic Phillip Colston and the no less patriotic, if 
less heroic, Maurice Desmond, two of Mr. McCarthy’s characters. 

The story is written in that simple, though brilliant, style 
which characterized the History of Our Own Times, and con- 
tains that same delicacy of sentiment for which the author’s 
fiction is noted. Mononia Desmond is a charming type of 
pure, true-hearted Irish womanhood, and by remaining faithful 
to her lover Phillip, even to following him in his exile to 
America, proves herself to be the opposite of fickle, hero- 
worshipping Kathleen Fitzwilliam, who forsakes Maurice 
Desmond and his principles for Captain Jerningham and his 
gallantry. The character sketching is good. One misses the 
presence of the jovial and sympathetic priest, without whom 


* Mononia: A Love Story of ’Forty-eight. By Justin McCarthy. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 
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no Irish novel has heretofore been complete; but if he him- 
self is absent, his influence is surely present in whatever is 
true or good in the lives of the characters. 

The reader, besides gaining some knowledge of the nature 
of the Young Ireland movement, may also glean much from 
the numerous .bits of information that Mr. McCarthy has 
scattered through his book. 


5.—This is a second edition of a work* designed to ally 
the intellectual with the devotional life. We are glad that the 
distinguished author has won the prize of solid success by 
selling his first edition; for this indicates a reading public in 
France of exceptional spiritual taste and discernment. And, 
besides, Leo XIII. has given him cordial approval. “ This article 
of the Catholic faith’ (meaning the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit in the souls of the just), writes the Holy Father to 
Pere Froget, “so capital and so consoling, we have ourselves 
urgently recommended, in our Encyclical Divinum illud munus, 
to the zeal of those who have the charge of instructing and 
directing souls. It is, as a matter of fact; supremely impor- 
tant that ignorance among the Christian people about these high 
truths should be dissipated, and that all should be brought to 
know and love and implore the Gift of the Most High God, 
from whom flow so many precious favors. Your book has 
already greatly helped towards attaining this end. We con- 
gratulate you; and we are glad to hope, as we earnestly desire, 
that this your good work may always continue and produce 
yet further good results.” 

The supernatural psychology of the soul living in God’s 
love is a topic too little thought of and hardly ever studied by 
those who devote their intellectual labors to the sacred 
sciences, Such was not the case with the early Fathers of the 
church, notably St. Augustine. And the leader of the church’s 
later learning, St. Thomas Aquinas, has fully treated of the 
relation of the justified soul to the Divine Spirit. Our author 
has made this teaching popular without losing any of ‘its 
scientific accuracy, and at the same time preserving the singu- 
lar devoutness of the Angel of the Schools, a savor of holy 
love being never absent from even his most profound philo- 
sophical writings. 

Two things we earnestly wish. One, that our clergy and 


* De P Habitation du Saint-Esprit dans les Ames Justes dapres la Doctrine de St. 
Thomas @ Aguin. R.P. Bart. Froget, Maitre en Théologie, de l'Ordre des Fréres Précheurs, 
Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
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educated laity may obtain this excellent and wholly rational, 
while perfectly Catholic, treatise on the secret life of heavenly 
grace; the other, that it may be brought within the reach of 
all by a competent translator. 


6.—The Abbé Planeix’s recent work—the second in a series 
—Constitution de l Eglise,* consists of twelve lectures, or con- 
ferences, on various subjects connected with the material and 
spiritual organization of the church. After devoting one funda- 
mental lecture to a proof and description of the church as a 
complete society, the reverend author considers more in detail 
the constituent parts of that society: the papacy (seven of the 
conferences are concerned with the pope, his power and au- 
thority), the episcopate, the priesthood, and the religious orders. 

Apologetic as the work is in its substance, it. is in its 
general tone rather expository than argumentative. The author 
adopts the now favorite idea that the church has only to be 
known as she is in order to be recognized as true, and ac- 
cepted at her real value, as a religious, social, and civilizing 
organization. Still, argument is by no means lacking from 
these pages. The first two lectures in particular are little 
more than a résumé of the old, incontrovertible arguments as 
found in the standard works of dogma. A rhetorical style helps 
to render the arguments attractive by concealing to some ex- 
tent the formality and regularity of the text-book, yet at bot- 
tom there is no deviation, or very little, from the rigid sequence 
of proofs followed by the more ex professo doctrinal treatises. 

From these facts the purpose of the book may be easily 
surmised. It is an attempt to popularize the ordinary teach- 
ing concerning the origin and nature of the church; it sacri- 
fices exhaustiveness of discussion to straightforwardness and 
brevity of explanation ; it will be valuable, therefore, rather for 
those who come to it with some ignorance of the claims of the 
church than with previously developed difficulties against the 
usual apologetic. As such, however—herein we agree fully 
with the author—it will have a wider usefulness than one 
would suppose, for, to use the words of the Abbé Planeix himself : 
“It is a lamentable fact, but one that appears to be only too 
certain—a precise and reasonable acquaintance with the founda- 
tions of the faith is rare, not only among unbelievers but with 
a great number of those who acknowledge the church as their 
teacher of morals.” 


* Constitution de? Eglise: Conférences Apologetiques. Par l’Abbé R. Planeix. Paris: 
P. Lethielleux. 
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Most of the lectures, as we have indicated, are dogmatic 
and expository ; yet a few—for instance, those on the strife of 
the papacy and the church against the evil forces of the world, 
material and intellectual—are historical. One conference on 
the authority of the pope, and another on his infallibility, will 
be found probably among the most useful and necessary for 
the ordinary reader. 

To give the characteristic of the work in a word: it aims 
rather at summarizing and rendering acceptable the ordinary 
proofs for the church than at presenting new or extraordinary 
information. It combines very well with this the usual and 
older manner of’ treatment, something of the newer kind of 
apologetic, the rejection of controversy and an appeal to the 
reason and heart of man, rather than the exclusive insistence 
on the hard-and-fast arguments that are supposed to produce 
conversion by the subjugation of the intellect. 


7.—There has been some diversity of opinion as to the 
merits of Mr. Crawford’s late novel.* Some think that it has 
fallen below his standard, while others contend that it is equal 
to his best in cleverness, style, and interest. However this 
may be, it seems to us quite worthy of his pen. It is histori- 
cal to some extent and the scene is the royal palace of old 
Madrid, and the events took place in a single night. Philip 
the Second of Spain and Don Juan of Austria are the princi- 
pal characters. Mr. Crawford's sketches of these two men are 
well done, though with what degree of fidelity to history he 
has represented Philip may be matter for discussion. We are 
not prepared to vindicate for Philip any special claims to 
sanctity, but we are loath to believe that he was the cold- 
blooded monarch Mr. Crawford paints him. 


8,—Father Feeney’s new manualt for the use of preachers 
is a well-written, clear, and effective treatise on sermon-writ- 
ing. Evidently the author is full of familiarity with his topic 
and acquainted with the literature on it. The book is meant, 
of course, for priests and clerical students, and it serves its 
purpose ‘so admirably that we are almost ready to say it 
would serve as a fit companion volume to Dr. Hogan’s Cleri- 
cal Studies. There is, however, evidence of a lack of care in 
some parts, as if the author were pressed for time and unable 

*JIn the Palace of the King. By F, Marion Crawford. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. 
+ Manual of Sacred. Rhetoric; or, How to Prepare a Sermon, By Rev. Bernard Feeney. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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to bestow proper attention to finish of detail. He is rather 
impatient of views that differ from his own—always an irritat- 
ing fault ; but partly compensates for this by two other rather 
“good” faults, viz., he is a purist on pulpit proprieties, and 
he is most exacting as to the necessity of careful preparation. 
Now and again he seems to be less than reverent toward time- 
honored methods—a mistake; for even in art traditions count 
for something. Finally, as to instruction in gesticulation, we 
have serious doubts if a pupil can be taught more than what 
he should not do—how not to be awkward. These are the 
reserves in our commendation, and they detract very slightly from 
the book’s value. It is a well planned, well made, useful book. 


9.—With high encomiums from many ecclesiastics and from 
many literary organs there comes to us’a booklet* with the 
title “Days of First Love.” It is a religious poem in honor 
of our Blessed Lady, and, as can be easily seen by one who 
reads, it is written out of deepest love. While many have 
given unstinted praise to the merit of the work as a poem, it 
appears to us that the author’s powers of poetic expression 
fall very far short of what is adequate to the treatment of his 
theme. We welcome it as a tribute, and as no mean tribute, 
to the Mother of our Blessed Saviour. 


10.—It has become a commonplace in modern apologetics 
that, if non-Catholic Christians are to be led quickly and securely 
to the knowledge of the true faith, they should be invited to 
suspend, if not to abandon, examination into all the minute and 
puzzling details of ordinary controversy and direct their atten- 
tion to the solution of one fundamental question: Did Christ 
found a specific religious society, and if so, what is its nature? 
That question settled, the recognition of the true church ought 
to follow almost as a matter of course. For to all who pro- 
fess the name of Christian, it is evident that the true church 
is none other than the church which is according to the mind 
-of Christ; and if it can be shown that any religious society, 
now existing, corresponds to his divine idea of what his church 
should be, then ought the candid inquirer to confess that all 
search is at an end. It is in view of these facts that Father 
MacLaughlin has written his work on Zhe Divine Plan of the 
Church.t 


* Days of First Love. By W. Chatterton Dix. London: Barclay & Fry, ltd. 
+ The Divine Plan of the Church: Where realized and where not. By the Rev. John 
MacLaughlin, author of /ndifferentism. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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One soon discovers that the book is of unusual merit. He 
has planned his work wisely and built it well, The main pur- 
pose of the book is never lost sight of by the author; stiff- 
ness and dryness are avoided by the use of a pleasing style 
rich in illustrations. For those who are well disposed, who 
are docile and submissive to instruction, this is the kind of 
book to effect conversion to the church, 

From a controversial point of view, however, the treatise is 
not so admirable. The single but vital difficulty here is the 
impossibility of showing by argument that the divine plan of 
the church necessarily included all that the author specifies. 
Reasons of congruence may be found, and, indeed, these are 
presented forcibly; but possibly the author is inclined to 
attribute to them a little more conclusiveness than they actu- 
ally possess. 

The infirmity we have indicated is counterbalanced to some 
extent when the author—though almost inconsequently—turns 
from his 2 priori path and presents solid historical evidence 
for the thesis that Christ really did cherish and publicly 
manifest a plan of the kind specified. Of course this position 
is not capable of rigid demonstration, but the arguments in 
its favor are of such a kind as to deserve at least most care- 
ful consideration from all fair adversaries. And in this part of 
the work—in the part, that is, which runs along the old lines, 
rather than in what is new--Father MacLaughlin’s exceptional 
ability is most evident, reminding us of the very excellent 
service he has already rendered the church in his volume on 
Indifferentism. 

Needless to be said, our author is at once courteous and 
emphatic throughout. His writing shows he is a man of 
earnestness and zeal; he is of independent mind and up to 
date, as well. More, he is modest and almost invariably plain- 
spoken, and tolerant. 


11,—“ Infinite riches in little room” can be said with justice 
of certain modest little volumes which are usually given to 
the world unsigned, but which are found to contain either a 
novel presentation of some old theme, or to open to the mind 
new and wide vistas of thought. In this class we have no 
hesitation in placing this little book of meditations on the 
Penitential Psalms.* It is a treasure to the soul that seeks 
to approach to God by the saving way of penance, as well as 


* Meditations on the Psalms Penitential, By the Author of the Psalms of the Little 
Office. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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to those who aspire to the higher altitudes of perfection; to 
both it brings a message of consolation and of hope. 

The matter is usefully arranged. Ina parallel column with 
the Latin text of the psalm is printed the Douay translation, 
supplemented by a paraphrase and such additions or correc. 
tions as are required when the Douay is obscure, or does not 
properly convey the real or the complete sense of the original 
or of St. Jerome’s text. To text and paraphrase is added a 
critical exposition of the psalm as a whole, giving evidence, 
in our opinion, of acquaintance with the most commonly re- 
ceived results of sane scholarship, even though there are posi- 
tions assumed by the author which are at this day regarded 
by some as, at least, adhuc sub judice. 

But the book is primarily devotional, and it is in the medi- 
tations which follow that we find it particularly worthy of praise 
and commendation. These meditations are pointed, sufficiently 
ample, suggestive and convincing; so that the will is readily 
moved to the affective prayers and aspirations which are added. 
These prayers are full of unction; full, too, of the honey of 
Holy Scripture. Indeed, the acquaintance with and apt use 
of the inspired Word is amazing, and is a noteworthy feature 
of the book. One meditation, taken at random, exhihits no 
fewer than thirty-five citations from the Scriptures, skilfully 
woven into the text. We feel confident that this little volume 
will be prized by all who use it, and will do much to deepen 
in earnest souls dispositions of contrition, faith, and love. 


12.—The Fathers of the Holy Ghost in this country are 
doing a good work in publishing a translation * of the spiritual 
letters of their Venerable Founder, Francis Mary Paul Liber- 
mann. When complete the collection will comprise three 
volumes, of which the first has already appeared. The letters 
in this volume are almost exclusively taken from his corre- 
spondence with seminarians and priests, consequently their in- 
terest is chiefly for ecclesiastics. At the same time there is 
very much in them that people in the world striving after 
perfection will find to be of positive value and assistance. 
The primary object of all the letters is the direction of souls, 
either by personal counsel, admonition, and correction, or by 
pious reflections and meditations on fundamental truths of the 
religious life. Besides gaining an immeasurable spiritual profit 


* The Spiritual Letters of the Venerable Francis Mary Paul Libermann, First Supertor- 
General of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost and the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Charles L. Grunenwald, C.S.Sp. Detroit: The Fathers of the Holy Ghost. 
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from the careful reading of these letters, one also obtains a very 
faithful idea of the deeply spiritual character of their author, 
whose humble and intensely devout soul is mirrored in every 
page. Like his patron, St. Paul, the Venerable Libermann 
was a vessel of election. His conversion from Judaism, his 
vocation to the priesthood, the untold trials and obstacles to 
the fulfilment of that vocation, and finally his success and the 
establishment of the Congregation, and the work that it has 
done, all show this most plainly. We await with interest the 
appearance of the next two volumes of letters, which will 
make us more intimately acquainted with the inner develop- 
ment of the character of this man of God, and we trust that 
the translator will show the same judicial temper in the com- 
pletion of his work which has marked the introduction. 


13,—The rise and fall of American filibustering is told of 
interestingly by Mr. Roche in the present volume.* The learned 
editor of the Prot has brought to his. task a keen historical 
sense and an ability to seize on picturesque points which is 
the result of newspaper training at its best. And he has suc- 
ceeded in making a most interesting story, which is at the 
same time a real contribution to American history. The fili- 
buster now is extinct, it is a species which is no more; but 
that “brave, lawless, generous anomaly” had no small in- 
fluence upon our country, and has left a name which is well 
worthy of remembrance. 


14,—Any book of tales the scenes of which are laid in the 
Philippines, and which describe the customs, superstitions, and 
general life of those islands, is interesting. This may be said with 
some little emphasis of Sargent Kayme’s stories.t There is an 
abundance of local color, and the stories are well told. The edi- 
tor makes a rather unfortunate comparison between this series 
of tales and Mr. Kipling’s Indian stories—unfortunate because, 
while Mr. Kayme writes well enough, he is not to be com- 
pared with Kipling either in his knowledge of people or in 
his ability to tell a story. However, the present book is well 
worth reading and can most certainly be recommended. 


15.—Catholics as well as Protestants owe a real debt to the 


publishers of these two little books.t The curious resurrection 
* By-ways of War. By James Jeffrey Roche. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
+ Anting-Anting Stories. By Sargent Kayme. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
t The Deadly Error of Christian Science.——The Spiritual Danger of Occultism, or 
Sorcery. Philadelphia: Church Literature Publishing Company. 


. 
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in these days of the ancient Gnosticism by that preposterous 
old lady Mrs. Eddy, under the name of “ Christian Science,” 
would not be anything more than amusing did it not lead 
necessarily to the denial of our Lord’s incarnation. And so 
wide-spread is this error now become that Catholics are often 
asked about Christian Science, and it is well that they should 
be able to give an answer to its crude and exaggerated ideal- 
ism. Every reason against it will be found clearly set forth 
in this excellent little tract. 

Another modern error is the appeal to other supernatura! 
power than God. It is this which causes men to be led astray 
by spiritism, hypnotism, and theosophy. An excellent anti- 
dote is given in this second publication of the Church Litera- 
ture Publishing Company, which clearly sets forth the great 
sin involved in all “these unclean and defiling things.” 


16.—A prayer-book * compiled for pupils of the Sacred Heart 
is sure to be popular because it contains spiritual exercises 
which have been well proved by years and experience. There 
are various novenas, a number of acts of consecration, and a 
particularly good set of prayers for Mass. Altogether a dili- 
gent use of this little book must tend to deepen the spiritual 
life. 

17,—Parents or teachers who wish to put a good book into 
the hands of those who are just passing from childhood to 
youth could hardly choose anything better than the present 
volume by Father Guibert.t Most boys pass this stage in life 
with little help or .advice. They have a natural reticence 
which keeps them from speaking to parents, and the only 
solution of the difficulties they meet is gained from their com- 
panions, who are as blind as themselves. The author dwells 
on the need of faith for young men and their obligations as 
Catholics. This is important certainly, but we could wish that 
in addition more stress had been laid on those difficulties 
which beset young men and are peculiar to the period of youth. 
It is quite true that many fall into sin not so much from 
malice or ill-will as from ignorance of the true end of their 
manhood, and through the excitement of conditions which 
they have not been prepared for. 


18.—When children from the time they begin to read are 


* Special Devotions, New York: Cathedral Library Association. 
+ On the Threshold of Life. By Rev. J. Guibert, S.S. New York: Christian Press 


Association Publishing Company. 
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encouraged to read what is really worth reading a great step 
is taken toward implanting in them a love of books and litera- 
ture which will last all their lives. The present series,* pub- 
lished by Messrs. Heath, is the best thing yet done, we ven- 
ture to think. Thirty-six numbers have been published, beau- 
tifully printed and attractively illustrated. The matter of the 
hooks is not the usual subject ‘matter which is found in chil- 
dren’s reading books, but is from the works of well-known or 
‘amous writers. We note such works as these: Ruskin’s King 
of the Golden River, Thackeray's charming story The Rose and 
‘he Ring, and Jean‘Ingelow’s Fairy Tales. Then there is Mrs, 
Ewing’s Jackanapes and Miss Mulock’s pathetic tale Zhe Little 
Lame Prince, Harriet Martineau's Crofton Boys—which we dare 
to think is the best boy’s story in English—and Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakspere. We could wish that Lewis Carroll’s stories 
of Alice found a place here, but perhaps they will come in 
time; but as it is, it is doubtful if a better selection for chil- 
dren’s reading could be made. 


19.—Another admirable reading book for children is the 
fourth in the Columbus Series.t It contains a wide variety of 
most admirable selections. Some are religious ; among them, we 
are glad to see, are passages from the New Testament. It is 
a good thing that Hans Andersen is largely represented, since 
it would seem that scarcely any other author is better able to en- 
gage a child’s imagination, and this, we think, is one of the most 
important points of education. For the same reason we wel- 
come our old friend Alice. It is a good thing, too, that many 
pieces of verse are given, and those real poetry which are sure 
to be a treasure in the child’s mind, which with the passing 
years will become ever more highly prized. Hardly too much 
praise can be given the illustrations ; they really t//ustrate, and 
withal are works of art. On the whole we think the publishers 
are to be congratulated on getting out such a fine book. 


20.—It is remarkable how much real ability is expended in 
the production of books for the young. These two books, 
published by the American Book Company, are an interesting 
sign of what is being done for children’s education at present. 

* Heath's Home and School Classics. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

+ Fourth Reading Book. By W.T.Viymen. Columbus Series. New York: Schwartz, 


Kirwin & Fauss. 
t Stortes of Ancient Peoples. By Emma J. Arnold.—FPrimary History of the United 
States. By John Bach McMaster. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 


Company. 
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The first gives a brief introduction to the study of ancient 
Oriental history. As a supplementary reader, it presents for 
children a series of interesting sketches which are well fitted 
to awaken a desire for further knowledge in regard to the 
civilization of the East. There are chapters on such unusual 
subjects as How the Ancient Egyptians Wrote, The Cuneiform 
Writing, and the Language 4nd Literature of the Chinese. 
These are written in such a way as to be readily comprehen- 
sible by children, and are most attractively presented, both 
verbally and pictorially. 

Professor McMaster’s book aims to give a general knowl. 
edge of American history in a year’s work. Among its dis- 
tinctive features we note that it is short, and leaves unnoticed 
such questions as are beyond the understanding of children; 
that in a simple and interesting style it affords a vigorous nar- 
rative of events and an accurate portrayal of the daily life and 
customs of the different periods; and that it is well propor- 
tioned, touching on all matters of real importance for the 
elementary study of the founding and building of our country. 


21.—Those who read Mrs. Skinner’s first story, Espiritu 
Santo, will be sure to read her second book,* and they will 
not find it inferior to the first. Indeed, her technique is de- 
veloped and broadened, and her ability to work out a plot 
seems greater than in her former venture. The scenes are 
laid in various parts of this country, chiefly in Detroit during 
the early days of the past century, and there are many vivid 
pictures of phases of American life which have hitherto not 
been touched on by any writer. Withal the book is Catholic— 
not that religion is dragged in and all the characters in the 
final chapter enter convents—but there is a genial and whole- 
some religious atmosphere all through which, without being 
insistent, is strongly felt by the reader. Again, the book is 
thoroughly sane and healthy; there is nothing of. that some- 
what morbid sentiment which is to be found in passages in 
Espiritu Santo, but all through Heart and Soul is a thoroughly 
good book and one which can be confidently recommended to 
any reader. 

* Heart and Soul, By Henrietta Dana Skinner. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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The Tablet (8 June): The Anglican theory of Continuity is 
considered, and then tried by the test of belief in 
Transubstantiation. 

(15 June): Contains a criticism of Canon Gore’s book on 
the Holy Eucharist. 

(22 June): The Propaganda decides that the sending of 
Catholic boys to Protestant public schools ‘cannot be 
without a grave danger to faith and morals.” Publishes 
a leader on Father Taunton and his History of the 
English Jesuits. . 

(29 June): The Catholic Union declares that it will 
simply follow the Vicar of Christ in the matter of the 
Temporal Power. 

The correspondence that has arisen over Father Taunton’s 
History of the Jesuits in England, and that over the 
pronunciation of Latin, continues through the month. 

The Month (June): Father Gerard, S.J., gives the state of the 
question and the original evidence as to whether or not 
Father Garnet had such a knowledge of the Gunpowder 
Plot as made it criminal on his part not to reveal it. 
Virginia M. Crawford gives a sketch of the life of Maria 
Gaetana Agnesi. Father Sydney F. Smith, S.J., criticises 
Lord Halifax’s article in the Nineteenth Century and 
After on the Joint Pastoral. Among other things he 
says that the function of the Sacred Congregations is to 
investigate Catholic tradition and see whether or not 
the church is committed by this tradition to any doctrine 
incompatible with the truth of the new theory. Investiga- 
tion into the scientific or historical grounds of the 
adverse theory may be desirable, but is always subor- 
dinate, and can at best be useful only as affording an 
outside precaution, to impress on the investigators the 
importance of investigating their‘own province of Catho- 
lic tradition with the ,.utmost care. Father Thurston, 
S.J., continues his papers on “Our Popular Devotions,” 
and traces the rise of Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The Catholic University Bulletin (July): In an article on “ The 
VOL, LXXIII1.—45 
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Fallacy in Evolution” Dr. Shanahan discusses the 
question: “‘ What is there in the real world correspond- 
ing to the universal ideas we are accustomed to frame 
of it?” and in the light of his principles shows that evolu- 
tionary explanations of phenomena are “purely verbal 
in character and of little, if any, ~ea/ value.” He illus- 
trates his point with instances drawn from modern 
comparative methods. Dr. Maguire contributes an inter- 
esting article on Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue; Dr. Hyvernat 
has a paper on the Talmudic Jewish primary schools; 
Dr. Green continues his papers on ‘Some Literary 
Aspects of Botany,” and the discourse of Mgr. Conaty 
at the Catholic College Conference is published. 

The International Monthly (July): W. De W. Hyde, in his article 
on “Academic Freedom in America,” investigates the 
rights and duties of the parties to university instruction. 
The founder may determine the general purpose and 
scope of the institution he founds, subject to the ap- 
proval and acceptance of the state. Mr. Hyde says that 
“the attempt of a donor to dictate the views which a 
professor shall teach is to arrogate to himself the attributes 
of omniscience, omnipotence, and immortality.” Salvatore 
Cortesi, writing on “The Vatican in the Twentieth 
Century,” treats of the various innovations introduced 
into the Sacred College during the past century, notably 
the increased number of foreign cardinals, The influence 
of the foreign element will be especially evident during 
the conclave for the election of a successor to Leo 
XIII. Speaking of the temporal power, he says that all 
the past troubles of the church arose from a desire to 
maintain and augment it, and that now the Pope is 
freer and stronger, because, in the full exercise of his 
spiritual ministry, he has never enjoyed so much inde- 
pendence as at present, when he cannot be coerced 
with threats against his territory. 

International Journal of Ethics (July): H. R. Marshall claims 
that if the considerations in his article on “Our Rela- 
tions with the Lower Races” have weight, they should 
influence our attitude towards the races we consider our 
inferiors and should lead us to oppose the contentions 
of the “imperialists” current in our day. Let the 
bonds between the higher and the so-called lower races 
be multiplied and strengthened by peaceful commerce, 
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interchange of thought; by education and religion, but — 
without any effort to crush the weaker. R.H. Bray de- 
clares that the three kinds of: unity, viz., of action, of 
purpose, and of belief, are sufficient as a basis for a 
National Church, and proposes as a substitute unity of 
spirit, which he defines to be “the unity of the spirit 
of enthusiasm, of humanity carrying with it a belief of 
the divine in man.” For unity of belief an infallible 
authority is necessary. But since the Catholic Church 
alone claims infallibility, and since she has steadily set 
her face against science, and has no room for such men 
as Déllinger and Mivart, she can never become that of 
which we are in search. Unity of belief, implying as it 
does belief in the Catholic Church, must be rejected be- 
cause it lacks breadth. 

The Monist (July): Professor J. A. Craig contributes an article 
on “The Earliest Chapter in History,” and Professor J. 
H. Leuba another on the “Contents of Religious Con- 
sciousness.” 

Revue du Clergé Francais (15 May): P. Dubois compares the 
supernatural to the natural life, showing how inertia is 
the opposite of each. P. Ermoni indicates the faults in 
Harnack’s views about the early church. 

(t June): Archbishop Mignot contributes a fifth letter 
on ecclesiastical studies. 

(15 June): P. Torreilles, continuing his sketch of the 
history of theology in France, treats of the writers, or- 
thodox and heterodox, during the seventeenth century. 
P. Calvet, presenting an interesting study of Pascal’s 
Letters to Mlle. de Roannez—first published in this cen- 
tury by Cousin—describes the “deplorable results” of 
Pascal’s method of direction, more hurtful by its severity 
than the laxity of certain casuists. P. Joly reviews the 
Life of Sister Thérese (see the Book Talk in our present 
issue, page 665), and makes many striking remarks on 
the relation of the active and the contemplative voca- 
tions. The editor writes upon the need and the means 
of arousing interest in religious studies among young 
college students. P. Fontaine in a letter to the manage- 
ment complains of the injustice of the recent criticism 
of his book, Les /nfiltrations Protestantes, 

In view of the publication of a French translation of 
“the most remarkable writing of a prelate very famous 


a 
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in the United States, and already well known in Europe, 
Mgr. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria,” there is published in 
French the bishop’s lecture on the higher education of 
the clergy. 

Etudes (5 June): P. Bremond writes upon the obstacles to the 
vocation of the Abbé de Broglie, and speaks impressively 
of the unifying power of grace and love even in souls 
separated by doctrinal differences. P. Chérot writes 
upon the relations of Bonald with Lamartine and Ché- 
teaubriand as seen in their correspondence. P. Bainvel 
criticises l’Abbé Martin’s book Saint Augustin as “a 
study made in a false light.” 

(20 June): P. Prélat and P. Burnichon write upon the 
Waldeck Bill, now become a law. P. Harent resumes 
his controversy with P. Vacandard concerning peniten- 
tial discipline in the early church and the method to be 
used in treating this question. P. Bremond writes on 
the pictures of children, analyzing the impressions im- 
parted by painters and writers. P. Chérot speaks of 
certain defects in P. Gregory’s new translation of St. 
Teresa’s Letters, and finds fault with the reviewers who 
declared that it superseded the translation by P. Bouix, 
S.J; 

du Monde Catholique (1 June and 15 June): P. de Béné- 
jac continues his defence of miracles against the attack 
of modern “science.” L. Armand describes the growth 
of Protestantism in the South-west and why the efforts 
to spread it are not fruitful in results. 

Le Correspondant (25 May): P. Baudrillart, who is preparing 

the biography of Mgr. d’Hulst, writes upon the charac- 
ter of that prelate, at once soldierly and apostolic. P. 
Klein contributes a sketch of the career, character, and 
ideas of Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, a translation of the 
latter’s works being now in press with Lethielleux, of 
Paris. 
(10 June): A. Béchaux writes upcn the education of 
young women, and how far it is. possible and wise to 
conform to the views of the feminists. A. de La Gorce 
describes M. Amédie de Margene’s new metrical transla- 
tion of the Divina Commedia as a beautiful and noble 
book, the fruit of long and conscientious studies, an 
honor to its author, and a thing of interest to all those 
sensitive to high art. 
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(25 May): Paul Thureau-Dangin, continuing his “Catholic 
Revival in England during the Nineteenth Century,” treats 
of Puseyism, its origin and its blunders, the Gorham 
case, etc. J. Latappy shows how different is the spirit 
of present French legislation concerning Catholic univer- 
sities from that of Napoleon. J. Teincey writes of Gilbert 
Parker and his place in Canadian letters. 

La Quinzaine (t June): M. Jules Legrand gives a sketch of 

the relations between Church and State in France since 
the signing of the Concordat. Gabriel Hudiat, writing 
on the “ Soul of a Song,” apropos of Th. Botrel, writes 
that songs in France have been the signal for all revolu- 
tions and popular movements. 
(16 June): P. Laveille, writing of the two La Mennais, 
says that they possessed the ability, so rare in a ration- 
alistic age, to give interest and life to ecclesiastical 
studies, and on this account they were imitators and 
still remain models. M. Solomon, sketching the rela- 
tions between Science and Philosophy during the .cen- 
tury, writes that the restoration of spiritualism is effected 
even by science, reputed to be its enemy. M. Eugene 
Flornoy, reviewing the work of the Catholic Working- 
men’s Circles, states that they have anticipated the wish 
of the Holy Father that there be union of hearts and 
wills, Louis Flanderin writes on the “Salon of French 
Artists.” 

La Voix du Siecle (June): H. L. contributes a sketch of Mgr. 
Latty, Bishop of Chalons, prominent in forwarding the 
scientific formation of the French clergy and an enthu- 
siastic friend of the Bourges Congress, than which 
“nothing better harmonized with the views and wishes 
so often expressed by him in public.” 

Revue Ecclesiastique (1 June): Publishes extracts from the new 
judgment of the Superior Court of Montreal pertaining 
especially to the relations between Church and State in 
the matter of marriages between Catholics. 

La Revue Général (June): Henry Davignon writes on “ Moliére 
and Women.” H. Primbault concludes his review of M. 
Vallery-Radot's Life of Pasteur. 

Echo Religieux de Belgique (16 May): Asking himself the two- 
fold question, What should be the rvé/e of the Catholic 
Church in the civil and political life. of the modern 
world ?—and, What are the duties she imposes on her 


. 
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children in this regard? Father Caruel answers that 
the church, being a moral force of the first rank, can 
neither, on the one hand, remain apathetic, nor, on the 
other, suffer herself to be a mere “sub-department of 
the gendarmerie, a sort of spiritual police,” but she must 
take her natural place as an authoritative and indepen. 
dent teacher of the state in things spiritual. Not that 
she claims any dictatorship. She asks only to work as 
opportunity provides. 

Civilta Cattolica (15 June): An interesting article upon the 
modern Spanish novel represented by Pereda, “the 
Spanish Manzoni,” and Luigi Coloma, the Jesuit, writers 
less well known than they merit. A criticism of two 
recent conservative-liberal writers, Ellero and Fornari, 
the first of whom laments the passing of idealism even 
in the church, “ which preserves in the Roman Curia the 
last remnants of pagan religiosity”; and the latter of 
whom declares the future issue to lie between Christian 
Socialism and anarchy. 

Rissegna Nazionale (16 June): C. Paladini writes upon St. 
Francis of Assisi in the art and history of Lucca. 
G. Schnitzer, already known as opposed to. Pastor's views 
of Savonarola, declares that Pastor’s opinion is based 
upon evidence obtained at second hand and is contrary 
to truth. 

Rivista Internazionale (May): G. Provano writes upon liberty. 
of teaching, showing how the so-called liberal govern- 
ment contradicts itself, violates the natural rights of 
parents, and favors socialism and oppresses the Catholics. 
P. P. writes upon the deplorable increase of Italian emi- 
gration, especially to Germany. 

Studi Religiosi (May-June): A. Arnelli writes upon a treatise 
by St. Jerome, recently discovered in the archives of 
Monte Cassino. F. Scerbo presents a study of the 
psalm “ Dixit Dominus,” based upon the original . He- 
brew. The editor S. Minocchi, writing upon Franciscan 
documents, describes his visit to Verna, which he found 
less rich in MSS. than Sabatier believed it to be. 

Der Katholik: M. Paulus, reviewing the now famous volume 
Un Sitcle, praises the condition of Catholic learning in 
France. ‘ At Paris alone there appear at least ten Catho- 
lic scientific reviews which are the peers of similar Ger- 
man periodicals.” 
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IN the Steel Strike two of the most gigantic forces of the 
industrial world are in conflict. One of the strongest argu- 
ments that induced the capitalists to combine was the one 
which affirmed that \it would be impossible for any coalition 
of labor forces to shut up all the steel mills of the country; 
and if by the organization of some local labor unions they 
were able to shut up a few, the non-union mills could still 
furnish the needed product. The fight that is now on is to 
demonstrate that the Steel Trust cannot throttle the labor 
union. It is a battle of the giants, and all the energies of 
both contestants will be called upon before the conflict is 
settled. 





The too frequent recurrence of these pitched battles in the 
industrial world will ultimately lead to the establishment of a 
Court of Arbitration which will have supreme power in the 
premises, and whose decisions will be final and obligatory on 
both parties in the dispute. It is very good to arbitrate, but 
it has been found that when the arbitration is only voluntary, 
the party who anticipates defeat will be anxious to have re- 
course to it, while the party who expects victory will spurn 
it. The only arbitration that can be effective will be a legally 
established court which can compel the presence of witnesses, 
the production of books, and which is so constituted that its 
decisions will be clothed with justice and authority. 


> 
> 


The fundamental reason for compulsory arbitration is the 
fact that there are many others besides the immediate con- 
testants who are interested parties in the strike. There are 
all those who may be comprised under the name of “the 
public "—storekeepers whose business is damaged, the strikers’ 
wives and children who are thrown on the charity of others, 
the peace-loving citizen who prizes the quiet of his home and 
the honor of his city. All these and others are damaged in 
their rights by a strike, and inasmuch as they have rights in 
the premises they will ultimately insist that there shall be 
established a Court of Arbitration which will adjudicate all 
labor disputes and put an end to strikes. 





. 
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HATEVER may be the charges to the contrary, it is a pleasure to claim 
that the English-speaking races in general have never entirely forfeited 
their Christian heritage. In a very powerful article published in the Canadian 
Magazine Mt. Martin J. Griffia, Librarian of the Parliament of Canada, has 
summarized the power and influence of the forces that have appeared in opposi- 
tion to Christian teaching. During the nineteenth century the intellectual 
leanings of great masses of thinking people were guided by a comparatively 
small number of men of strong character and striking views. They were either 
scientists—using that word in its popular and well understood sense—or men 
who had so far yielded to the influence of the scientists that their views of 
literature and its object, of life and its purpose, of religion and its sanction, were 
deprived of all notion of certainty, of finality, of authority. Man, in their esti- 
mation, was a being destined to continually investigate without discovering 
anything ; to think perpetually without arriving at any definite conclusions; to 
wander always in a valley of shadows in pursuit of an unapproachable mystery. 
These men expressed themselves in the language of practical science, the 
language of philosophic discussion, the language of 'iterary criticism, and the 
language of poetry. They appealed to the receptive minds of the young. They 
created schools of thought. They had a following. They influenced the studies 
of many thousands, Theterminology of their various forms of thought perme- 
ated the literature of our age. To doubt them was futile; to decry them was 
bigotry ; to agree with them was the note of emancipated intellect. 

Revelation was on the defensive in their presence. Historic Christianity 
was a mass of narrative futilities. The saints and sages, martyrs and doctors, 
the guides of mankind during a thousand years, were persons with inadequate 
knowledge of scientific data. And so for half a century these new lights of a 
scientifiz dispensation lorded it over their adherents with a security of intel- 
lectual tenure surpassing the sternest claims of the feudal barons or the pontiffs 
of the middle ages. 

Most of them have passed away. Their influences, though diminishing, re- 
main with us still. The great body of their work has suffered some wrong. 
Time, “ that gathers all things mortal, with cold immortal hands,” has heaped 
much of it with dust. But each of them has in some fashion—not always of 
set purpose but only’ by accident or incidentally—left us what we may call a 
dying speech and confession indicating what—when we put all the confessions 
together—may be asserted to be the final failure of all they attempted to do, all 
they tried to teach, all they hoped to establish. We propose to gather all these 
dying speeches and confessions and place them briefly before the reader with a 
few obvious comments. They may refresh the memory of some. They may 
serve as a warning to others. They will in any case serve to show how slender 
was the claim to so much vogue and authority. 

Few men of the past generation had such temporary authority over a large 
part of the educated public as John Stuart Mill. In the region of politics—a 
wide and varied area—he exercised by his writings great influence. He pro- 
bably influenced, directly or indirectly, the course of legislation in the United 
Kingdom. With that part of his life-work we have no present concern. 
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But he also exercised his great logical faculty in undermining, so far as he 
could, the popular belief in revealed Christianity. He had no animosity towards 
it; he tells us he occupied the singular position of never having had any belief 
in it at all, Whenhe care to sum up the results of his lite-work in both 
directions and to leave his message to posterity, what was it that he had to say ? 
On the subject of public affairs this is the message: 

‘In England I had seen and continued to see many of the opinions of my 
youth obtain general recognition, and many of the reforms in institutions, for 
which I had through life contended, either effected or in course of being so. 
But these changes had been attended with much less benefit to human well-being 
than I should formerly have anticipated, because they had produced very little 
improvement in that on which all real ameliorationin the lot of mankind depends, 
their intellectual and moral state; and it might even be questioned if the 
various causes of deterioration which had been at work in the meantime had 
not more than counterbalanced the tendency to improvement.” 

Another of the band of distinguished men who impressed themselves upon 
the minds of students, and inculcated purely materialistic views of life, was Pro- 
fessor Tyndall. He was aggressive at times and fought his battle stoutly with 
all who came forward to confront him. His last message of importance was de- 
livered in the Belfast address, in 1874. Running into seven editions in one year, 
this famous address had a circulation rarely given to scientific lectures, and has 
not yet been wholly forgotten. It was prepared with great care, and was the 
result of a life of scientificstudy. It contained the last word which a confessedly 
great thinker had to say regarding the hopes and destiny of man. ‘I thought 
you ought to know,” he said with some degree of condescension, “ the environ- 
ment which, with or without your consent, is rapidly surrounding you, and in re- 
lation to which some adjustment on your part may be necessary.” And what, 
in fine, is this environment? It consists, to all appearance, in the first place, of 
a claim on the part of science to supreme authority. He says: 

“The impregnable position of science may be described in a few words. 
We claim, and we shall wrest from theology, the entire domain of cosmological 
theory. All schemes and systems, which thus infringe upon the domain of 
science, must, in so far as they do this, submit to its control and relinquish all 
thought of controlling it. Acting otherwise proved disastrous in the past, and 
it is simply fatuous to-day.” 

Twenty-five years of discovery and discussion have rendered readjustment 
necessary not so much on the part of theology as on the part of science. The 
notice to quit, which Professor Tyndall so peremptorily gave to theology, has 
proved to be not enforceable by ejectment. The tenant continues to be the 
holder of the fee. 

The grounds on which the man of science dictated terms of surrender to 
theology were not very strong. ‘‘ The whole process of evolution,” he admitted, 
“is the manifestation of a Power absolutely inscrutable to the intellect of man ”; 
nevertheless it is “‘ simply fatuous ” for theology to interfere with this inscruta- 
ble mystery. Ultimate conception of the origin of man, he asserts, is “ here un- 
attainable,” and “ each succeeding age must be held free to fashion the mystery 
in accordance with his own needs’; but theology must remain an Uitlander 
still. Science must indeed discuss its problems “ without intolerance or bigotry 
of any kind ’’—except insistence on the fact that “ theology results in intellectual 
death,” which is not bigotry at all! ‘No exclusive claim is made for science; 
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you are not to erect it into an idol,” he says; still, the position of science is “ ime 
pregnable,” and “ we claim the entire domain of cosmological theory ’’—which 
is, of course, not an exclusive claim at all. Science, he alleges, claims ‘‘ unre- 
stricted right of search” on debatable questions; but in the region of 
*‘cosmological theory’’ Theology must not stake out any claim. It is cer- 
tain, he admits, that the views of Lucretius and Bruno, of Darwin and Spen- 
cer, “ will undergo modification” ; meanwhile Theology must please stand aside 
while the process of modification goes on, while each scientific dogmatist ex- 
communicates his brethren in turn, abandons theory after theory, and passes un- 
convincing and unconvinced “into the infinite azure of the past.” From the last 
speech and confession of Professor Tyndall it is obvious that humanity can 
gather little to encourage it in a world full of trials, temptations, and sorrow. 

There was a time when Matthew Arnold took himself very seriously and 
was taken seriously by his disciples, as the exponent of theories of literature, 
science, theology, and the conduct of life, which were to be substituted for the 
overthrown and outdated orthodoxies of our own age. The affable condescen- 
sion with which he informed the upper classes that they were barbarians, the 
middle classes that they were materialized, and the lower classes that they were 
brutalized ; the sad scorn with which he assured the middle class—which has 
produced nearly all our best literature—that what they needed was educa- 
tion; the calm assurance with which he asserted, regarding paganism and Chris- 
tianity, that both were faiths and both were gone—were paralleled only by the 
self-confidence with which he offered his own final solution of the vexed 
problem of intellectual humanity. Here is his last dying speech and con- 
fession : 

“More and more mankind will discover that we have to turn to poetry 
to interpret life for us, to conscle us,to sustain us. Without poetry our 
science will appear incomplete ; and most of what now passes with us for reli- 
gion and philosophy will be replaced by poetry. Science, J say, will appear in- 
complete without it. For finely and truly does Wordsworth call poetry ‘the 
impassioned expression which is in the countenance of all science’; and what 
is a countenance without its expression? Again, Wordsworth finely and truly 
calls poetry ‘ the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge’; our religion, parad- 
ing evidences such as those on which the popular mind relies now; our philoso- 
phy, pluming itself on its reasonings about causation and finite and infinite 
being; what are they but the shadows and dreams and false shows of know!- 
edge? The day will come when we shall wonder at ourselves for having 
trusted to them, for having taken them seriously; and the more we perceive 
their hollowness the more we shall prize‘ the breath and finer spirit of knowl- 
edge’ offered to us by poetry.” 

Here we have, if possible, a more hopeless and unacceptable substitute for 
any form of religion than all the others. If Mr. Arnold had for a moment re- 
flected on the vast masses of mankind, on the diversities of race, on the ignor- 
ance, the barbarity, the low civilization of the mass of mankind, on the absolute 
impossibility of their being approached in any form by poetry such as he had in 
his mind, he would surely have had sufficient sense of humor to refrain from 
such an expression of serious opinion. But that. was all he had to offer us, to 
interpret life for us, to console us, to sustain us, to create in us a new heart and 
renew a right spirit within us. The pity of it! 

One more name, still living among us, remains to be noted. In 1896 Her- 
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bert Spencer completed the purpose of his life by publishing the last volume of 
his system of Synthetic Philosophy. An industry hardly ever surpassed, learn- 
ing acquired by earnest labor, honesty as to facts never challenged, ingenuity 
in comparison and interpretation quite beyond compare in our time—all these 
good qualities his work exhibits; and his object, like that of Arnold, is to inter- 
pret life for us, to sustain us, to console us, by means of science, not poetry. 
And what is the last message that, after six-and-thirty years of thought and 
labor, he has to leave to his followers, who are to be found all over the world in 
great numbers? This is part of it: 

“ Those who think that science is dissipating religious beliefs and senti- 
ments seem unaware that whatever of mystery is taken from the old interpreta- 
tion is added to the new. Or, rather, we may say that transference from the 
one to the other is accompanied by increase; since for an explanation which 
has a seeming feasibility, science substitutes an explanation which, carrying us 
back only a certain distance, there leaves us in presence of the avowedly inex- 
plicable.” 

That is, in effect, science is more religious than religion, because while the 
explanation of religious mysteries has a certain feasibility, the explanation of 
the mysteries of science is no explanation at all. Scientific reasoning is an 
obvious mystery itself. The conclusion of the message is as follows: 

‘“‘ But one truth must grow ever clearer— the truth that there is an Ir scruta- 
ble Existence everywhere manifested to which ke (the man of science) can 
neither find nor conceive either beginning or end. Amid the mysteries which 
become more mysterious the more they are thought about, there will remain the 
one absolute certainty, that he is ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed.” 

Surely, after so many years of thought and labor on his own part, assisted 
by the thought and labor of so many others, his predecessors of the eighteenth 
as well as the nineteenth century, Herbert Spencer ought to have beenina 
position to give us a more robust and definite creed, especially in view of the 
notice-to-quit given by his fellow Commander in Science to the saints and sages, 
the martyrs and doctors of historic Christianity. Was it worth while to labor 
so long to produce so little? The Dutchman in “Knickerbocker,” in his 
famous attempt to jump over a mountain, took a preliminary run of two miles to 
get up speed, but was obliged to sit down at the foot of the mountain to take 
breath ! 

All the scientists in turn refer to Mr. Darwin with reverence as their mas- 
ter. Professor Tyndall, in his Belfast address, tells us that Darwin overcomes 
all difficulties and crumbles all opponents with the passionless strength of a 
glacier. Let us consider for a moment what is the final message and confession 
that Mr. Darwin has left to humanity for its consolation and hope. First he 
tells us (1873) that ‘I have never systematically thought much on religion in 
relation to science, or on morals in relation to society,” and this, in the case of 
most men of goed sense, would have prevented further declarations. But your 
scientist likes to have opinions, and so, in 1879, being pressed by a correspon- 
dent, he formulates an opinion: ‘‘ Science has nothing to do with Christ, except 
in so far as the habit of scientific research makes a man cautious in admitting 
evidence. For myself I do not believe that there has ever been a revelation. 
As for a future life, every man must judge for himself between conflicting vague 
probabilities.” The mental process is clear enough; the habit of scientific 
research made him cautious about admitting evidence—as to Christ, though not 


. 
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as to corals; doubt as to Christ naturally induced doubt as to Revelation; 
and doubt as to both rendered the question as to a future state one of extreme 
dubiety. At times Mr. Darwin’s doubts took a different form. ‘‘ The Uni- 
verse,” he wrote in 1881, “‘ is not the result of chance”; but the fact that man’s 
brain was developed from that of a monkey rendered him doubtful whether his 
opinions were at all trustworthy on that subject—though, of course, on ques- 
tions of science said brain was of infallible authority. In reply to the Duke of 
Argyll’s remark that his own volumes on Earthworms and Orchids made it 
clear that these things and their uses were “the effect of and expression of 
mind,” Mr. Darwin replied, ‘‘ Well, that often comes over me with overwhelm- 
ing force; but at other times,”’ and he shook his head vaguely, ‘‘it seems to go 
away.” It is obvious, of course, that Mr. Darwin was right when he said that 
he had never given much thought to science in relation to religion. It is not so 
obvious that Professor Tyndall was correct in describing Mr. Darwin as “the 
most terrible of antagonists.” 

The summary of scientific confessions would, perhaps, be incomplete with- 
out at least a passing reference to Professor Huxley, whose Life has been so 
recently published. He was a great master of scientific data and demonstra- 
tion. In point of industry, sincerity, and ability he was conspicuous. But he 
posed also as a theologian, and nc man was so little fitted for the office. The 
strictest of disciplinarians in the use of language for scientific purposes, he 
permitted himself and others the most loose and ineffective use of words in dis- 
cussing theological questions. He was even fierce and vindictive in his defiant 
denials of the doctrine of immortality. But the careful reader of the Life will 
see that his mind was often hovering about that doctrine and half disposed at 
times in its direction. Thus, writing to Charles Kingsley in 1860, he uses these 
words: “I neither deny nor affirm the immortality of man. I see no reason for 
believing it; but, on the other hand, I have no means of disproving it.” And 
again: “It is not half so wonderful as the conservation of force or the inde- 
structibility of matter.” Ideas like these kept agitating his mind; and like Dar- 
win, whom we have quoted, he had moments of doubt amd disquiet. Finally, 
in 1883, writing to Mr. John Morley (vol. ii. page 62), he says: ‘‘It is a curious 
thing that I find my dislike to the thought of extinction increasing as I get 
older and nearer the goal. It flashes across me at all sorts of times with a sort 
of horror that in 1900 I shall probably know no more of what is going on than 
I did in 1800, I had sooner be in hell a good deal,—at any rate in one of the 
upper circles, where the climate and company are not too trying. I wonder if 
you are plazued in this way?’’ The words have been much discussed, ex- 
plained, defended, and put aside by some as a mere bit of petulance. *But they 
go to prove that the scientific dogmatist was not more sure of his negative posi- 
tion than were his scientific brethren, and that his last dying speech and con- 
fession, like theirs, was a confession of failure and confusion. 

In discussing these eminent men and their teachings as to science in rela- 
tion to Christian society, one is conscious that there is an undercurrent of ridi- 
cule in the discussion which is ever struggling to come to the surface. The 
mental attitude assumed by them—their confessions of ignorance and their as- 
sumption of authority; their claims for freedom of discussion, and their con- 
stant insolence towards theology; their declarations as to the progress of 
science, and their admissions that everything is a mystery still; their sneers at 
Christian dogma as an exploded wreck, and their uneasy consciousness that 
they are, nevertheless, constantly on the defensive against it,—all these uneasy 
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attitudes and unconscious revelations have a tendency to make sericus minds 
refuse to treat them seriously. Nor is this disposition confined to those who 
resist and resent the conclusions of science so far as these are opposed to the 
doctrines of revealed Christianity. Their own friends and followers are, at 
times at least, afflicted with the like tendency towards ridicule. In his notable 
but probably a little overlooked “ Valedictory,” John Morley expressed with a 
certain reserve, yet a certain degree of ridicule also, the general feeling of sen- 
sible men regarding the general failure of, agnostic propagandism. He said: 

“Speculation has been completely democratized. This is a tremendous 
change to have come about in little more than a dozen years. How far it goes, 
let us not be too sure. It is no new discovery that what looks like complete 
tolerance may be in reality only complete indifference. Intellectual fairness is 
often only another name for indolence and inconclusiveness of mind, just as 
love of truth is sometimes a fine phrase for temper. To be piquant counts for 
much,” 

Mr. Morley was forced, or felt free, to confess that the foe was not broken 
at all; and that the forces of scientific agnosticism were in many respects even 
sham forces. But even sham forces may be dangerous. Those who in a freak 
of fashion pretend to disbelieve, may, and often must, in the end, become 
actual disbelievers. In any case they lose their hold on the certitudes of faith, 
and grow cold in right thinking and well doing. Across the centuries there 
comes to us a message of more authoritative moment, and with a promise and 
a menace which give us a stronger assurance of truth and a higher sense of our 
destiny and duty: for our assurance, ‘I am the Lord thy God”; for our guid- 
ance, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him”; 
and for our consolation and reward, “I am the resurrection and the life; he 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live. And whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.”’ 

* * * 


The late Charlotte Yonge has a shrine in the heart of thousands of girls for 
The Daisy Chain, The Dove in the Eagle's Nest, and many other sweet and 
wholesome stories. Miss Yonge did not write for glory or for finery, as so many 
later scribblers do. Religious romances proved as profitable to this good lady 
as to the successors of her own sex, to agnostic and metaphysical fictions of to- 
day. She was aptly called ‘‘a clerical Jane Austen.” Altogether Miss Yonge 
wrote more than a hundred novels, Of the $7,500 brought her by her first and 
most famous story, part was given to fitting out for Bishop Selwyn the missionary 
schooner Southern Cross. The Dazsy Chain yielded $10,000, with which was 
built and endowed a missionary college in New Zealand. 

Miss Yonge’s charming works did not appeal to revolted daughters, for the 
Daisy of her writings was a stay-at-home.and-make-it-comfortable sort of 
heroine, preferable still in old-fashioned eyes to the Yellow Aster and Green 
Carnation of the gadabout type. Let not, however, the ‘young person” of 
these decadent days, to whose callous cheek no blush is raised by the pernicious 
problem play, imagine in her scorn that Miss Yonge’s books had no higher 
place in literature than on the shelves given to fiction. Her books have been 
accepted by the most judicious readers in public and parish libraries. The 
Heir of Redcliffe still has power to arouse intense interest and give delight to 
the mind} 
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